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Making new neighbors feel at home 


Today, Gen Tel puts out the welcome mat to an ever-increasing number of new 
friends. #@® For the areas we serve in 32 states are beyond the big cities, where 
there’s room to spare and new opportunity to grow. New homes and businesses 
are springing up every day. 6m And as this “new America” grows, we are working 


round the clock to meet its communications needs with bigger and better facilities. 
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FILTER mouthpece- king size cigarettes 


Benson & Hedges cigarettes have become the hallmark of quality 
for people whose tastes transcend the ordinary. Superior tobaccos, 
patiently aged, and meticulously blended. A filter system recessed so 
the filter never touches your lips; never intrudes upon your smoking pleasure. 
An elegant crush-proof packet that serves each Benson & Hedges cigarette 
in perfect shape, and quietly adds beauty and dignity to your person or table. 


With Benson & Hedges you pay more...you get more 
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Now fluorescents wear jackets to give better light in the cold 


Formerly, fluorescent lamps were fair weather 
friends. Until General Electric engineers outfitted 
them with glass jackets, people couldn’t use un- 
enclosed fluorescents in cool places. 

Ordinary fluorescents drop in light output as much 
as 90% when exposed in the cold; but this new All- 
Weather fluorescent maintains its light even down 
to 10° below zero. You can benefit from weather- 


free fluorescent light when used exposed in parking 
lots, service canopies, signs, docks, or cold storage 
—anywhere temperature used to cause problems. 

General Electric takes lamp leadership seriously — 
helping you use light more profitably in so many dif- 
ferent ways. Your Large Lamp distributor will be glad 
to give help with light and temperature problems.Or, 
write General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Sal Lombardo in his supermarket in Boston. 


“Life Insurance? My two hands are enough!” 


“But a MONY man showed me it was mighty important property...just like my store!” 


***T don’t need in- 
surance!’ I told 
MONY man Jack 
Winer.‘ Mystore’ll 
take care of my 
family okay.’ 


a 
Sal Lombardo talks it over 
with Jack Winer 





he an- 
swered, ‘so long as 
you’re here to run it. But what if 
you’re not? What happens then?’ 


* ‘Fine,’ 


“Jack worked out a MONY plan to 
guarantee my family real protection, 
and build cash for my youngsters’ ed- 
ucation. I’ve got a good program of 
life insurance with Jack, now. And 
health insurance, in case an accident 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, N. ¥.—Life, Health, Group Insurance, Pension Plans —Sales and Service Offices throughout the United States 
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or sudden sickness kept me off the job. 
**Jack’s convinced me those MONY 
policies are real good things to own! 
“And he’s given me so much advice 
and service, I’d even pay for it... if he 
weren’t giving it away!”’ 


MONY MEN CARE FOR PEOPLE. 


They ll be glad to discuss both life and 
health insurance, and work out a plan that 
can help you. For more information about 
MONY insurance, mail coupon at right. 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


“The ABC of Life Insurance.” 


MONY 
Dept. T-6-62 
Broadway at 55th Street 


New York 19, N.Y. 
Please send me your free, 
easy-to-read booklet, 
NAMY 
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Amstel is Holland. Amstel is a genial face that Rembrandt might have painted. 
Amstel is a sun-filled room and a tiled stove. Have some Amstel Beer tonight. There's 
contentment—there’s the good life that the Dutch live—in every hearty draught. 
Amstel of Amsterdam—by Appointment to H.R.H,, the Prince of the Netherlands. 


Amstel American Corporation, New York 1, New York 


PHOTO: ALAN FONTAINE 
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New Wilson Staff ball leaps off the tee 
40% faster than the speed of the club 
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Photo made with each micro-flash at one-millionth (1/1,000,000) sec. 
by Edgerton, Germeshausen & Grier, Inc., Boston. 


Hit the 
long ball! 


This remarkable new Wilson Staff ball 
unlocks all the power in your golf swing 





Every golfer strives 
for distance and ac- 
curacy in his game. 
And here are the 
four inner secrets 
that give the new 
Wilson Staff ball the 
life and power to 
leap off the tee 40% 
faster than you can 
swing a club. 





1. The perfect center is liquid X2F 


Wilson's exclusive X2F liquid core is sealed within a 
thin rubber wall, then frozen prior to the winding op- 
eration to stay perfectly round, perfectly centered. 
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2. A ton of pressure is compressed inside 
Fine natural rubber thread, stretched ten times orig- 
inal length, is wound around the core to build 2,000 
Ibs. pressure per sq. inch. This reactive compression 
is the distance secret of the new Wilson Staff ball. 


3. Thin ‘distance cover”’ is tough balata 
Genuine balata cover is heat-sealed deep into the 
inner threads. Thin for distance, yet tough enough 
to take the shock of your boldest iron shots. 


4. New polyurethane finish stays white for life 
This new white material makes old-fashioned “paint” 
obsolete. Can't turn yellow—ever. Can't chip off be- 
cause it flexes inseparably with the cover itself. 


Sam Snead says: “You've got to be long off 
the tee to win the big money. That's why | 
play nothing but the Wilson Staff ball in every 
round.” Sam Snead is a member of the 
Wilson Golf Advisory Staff. 


The Wilson Staff ball is available 
only through golf professional shops. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 
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Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Wonderful way to save *399 





(and fly to Paris this year!) 


How? Fly Air France to Paris and take advantage 
of new low Group Fares. Standard Economy Fare is 
$525.60 from New York. You and your wife pay only 
$326 each round trip from New York when you fly 
with a qualified group of 25 or more.* You enjoy the 
same superb service and cuisine that have made 
Air France world-famous...fly aboard the same giant 
Boeing 707’s piloted by 6-million-mile crews. And 


*Effective year round except during certain peak season weekends. 


you don’t have to stay with the group once you 
arrive in Paris. You stay where you want to. Go 
where you want to. And the savings on your air fare 
can practically pay for your entire stay in Europe. 
Non-stop jets from New York, Chicago, Montreal. 
Direct jets from Houston, Los Angeles, Mexico City 
and Anchorage. See your Travel Agent today for 
details. Or call your nearest Air France office now. 


AIRN:FRANCE 


WORLO'S LARGEST AIRLINE #/ FIRST IN 
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LETTERS 





Rocky 
Sir: 

It is indeed a joy to hear about a man 
such as Governor Rockefeller [June 15]. It 
has been a long time since we have heard a 
state politician advocating states’ rights who 
doesn’t mean: “Keep your bureau-pickin’, 
big-Government hands off our corrupt and 
inefficient local mess.” 

Terry M. FLANAGAN 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


Sir: 
If anybody can 
Kennedyism, it is he. 
Tuomas A. CARLSON 


save this nation from 


Fredonia, N.Y. 


Sir 
Your lead article on Nelson Rockefeller 
shamefully tries to whitewash the most im 
portant fact that will cause his defeat at the 
polls this fall—his divorce 
JoHN B. BoucHer 
Johnson City, N.Y. 


Sir 
Has Artist Koerner pictured Rockefeller 
with cigarette in hand? If so, either Time's 
text lies or Artist Koerner displays a lack of 
artistic acumen. 
FARLEY NESBIT 
Syracuse, N.Y 


> Let Reader Nesbit don his own glasses and 
look again at Non-Smoker Rockefeller —Ep. 


Teddy 
Sir: 

You used all the insidious techniques of 
journalism in your biased and indeed mali- 
cious article about Ted Kennedy [June 15] 

Did it occur to you that Ted may be amply 
qualified for the Senate in his own right ? 

James WILLIAM PRICE 
San Francisco 


Sir 
li Jack and Bobby can put Ted in the 
Senate, then Laos won't be the only country 
with three princes 
R. P. ORNSTEEN 
Gladwyne, Pa 


Sir 
Come, now, there aren't 
offices in Massachusetts 
Paut M. MEADER 


that many post 
Georgetown, Mass 


> Well, there are more than s00.—Ep. 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you 
write us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: new subscription 
©) renew my present subscription. 

















Sewing Back an Arm 
Sir: 

I wish to thank you for your article on 
Everett Knowles [June 8]. 

I have been following the Boston papers 
since the accident and hopefully watching his 


“ei 





ap 


Everett KNOWLES 


progress. This is the first time I really found 
out what happened to the child. Through 
your diagram and article I got a clear 
and concise picture of what has been done 
for him 

JANE E. WALKER 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 
> Last week, just 21 days after his arm was 
cut off, Everett was released from the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital with circulation 
fully restored to the arm (see cut). Doctors 
will decide next month about the job of 
connecting the severed nerves, and it would 
be at least 18 months before such an oper- 
ation could take place —Enp. 


Use Your Own Crayons 
Sir 

The vampire who is responsible for the 
publication of pages from the JFK Coloring 
Book {June 8] should get on his knees and 
pray God's forgiveness for the most per- 
nicious, diabolic, venomous, ruthless, inhu- 
man attack of all. 

VERNA K. SMITH 

Kilgore Junior College District 
Kilgore, Texas 


Sir: 
See the pretty stock exchang 
Color it pretty. 
Do not color the window; it is open. 
See the man on the window sill? 

| He is a businessman; color him poor 
Color him quick; he won't be there long 

J. Gary DuNN 





Sherman Oaks, Calif 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address, Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address 
below. If you have a question about your sub- 
scription, place your magazine address label 
here and clip this form to your letter. 





Subscription Rates U. S. and Canada, 1 
year, $7.50; 2 years, $12.00; 3 years, 
$16.00; 5 years, $22.00. Canal Zone, 


name 





Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Virgin address 
Islands, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Pacific Islands, 1 year, 





$10.00. Other countries, 1 year, $12.50. city 


zone state 
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Sir: 
Color me “tickled pink” after reading your 
excerpts from the JFK Coloring Book. 
CHARLES E. SCHROETER 
Moses Lake, Wash. 


The Beauties 


Sir: 
Hey—that color photo of Grace Kelly 
{June 8] is the most strikingly beautiful 


picture of a woman I've ever seen 
It should have been on the cover of Time 
HANK Mayo 


Milwaukee 


Sir: 

Orchids to Time and to Photographer Hals- 
man for including Madame Houphouet- 
Boigny among a gallery of reigning beauties 
For the nation’s colored races, it offers an ex 
ample of “how to succeed in life without 
being Caucasian.” 

(Tue Rev.) Lewts P. BoHLER Jr. 
Church of the Advent 
Los Angeles 


Sir 
When I got to the last photo, I gasped with 
surprised pleasure at that straightforward 
American gaze of Jackie Kennedy. What a 
smashing presentation 
MarGaret GEGHEN RoTH 
Chicago 


Old Doodar Twist 
Sir 

No doubt your California correspondent’s 
basic account of Oakland's Golden State 
Square Dance Roundup [June 8] was re 
sonably accurate. But the added material 
sounded as if it came out of a book about 
Early American square dancing. 

These days, square dancers all over the 
country dance Western style. In this type of 
square dancing, all four couples in a square 
are in action at once, and you never see “the 
head lady turn the right-hand gent once 
around, once around,” as in the old Doodar 
dance you quoted 

Probably few of the 1,000,000 serious 
square-dance buffs you refer to have ever 
danced to such tunes as Skip to My Lou, 
Turkey in the Straw, Buffalo Gals or Nellie 
Gray. Singing square-dance calls are now 
based on current pop tunes, and even include 
the twist 








ABert L. Appott 
Michigan State Square Dance Convention 
Detroit 


Cost of Medicare 


Sir 

TIME was 
of the 
excellent 
{June 1] 

The cost of the program would not be 
only $13 per person, as you indicated; by the 
Administration’s own figures, the increase in 
Social Security taxes for next year would be 
$55 per person, of which half would be paid 
by the employee and half by the employer 
This is because, in addition to the 4% in- 
crease in taxes, the Administration would in- 
crease the base from $4,800 to $5,200, a fact 
which has received very little publicity from 
proponents of the bill 

WALLACE F. BENNETT 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C, 


taken in by the proponents 
King-Anderson bill in its otherwise 
report on the medicare rally 





> Reader Bennett's figures are correct. But 
the $13 figure is what the Administration 
figures the “average taxable wage earner” 


rs 





would pay specifically for medicare, elim 
inating the portion of the increased payment 
that would go to old age assistance.—Ep 


S is for ? 


Sir 

In your June 15 People section, Harry 
S Truman is admonishing newsmen not to 
put a period after the S in his name because 


HARRY 8S. TRUMAN 
INDEPENDENCE, M1SSOURI 


it is a middle name, not an initial. I enclose 
a copy of Mr. Truman’s letterhead, complete 
with period after the S (see cut 

Tuomas G. MOsHIER 
Strongsville, Ohio 


Joe, You Made the Asp Too Short 


Sir 

Re your report on Cleopatra's death scene 
| Time, June 8]: the Egyptian asp is a cobra, 
attaining a length of about 5 ft. when grown 
Newly hatched asps would probably be at 
least 9 or 10 in. long. The 6-in. Egyptian 
asp—in training for two months—used by 
20th Century-Fox in its forthcoming film 
Cleopatra evidently is a retarded baby, poor 
thing 

Does Joe Mankiewicz seriously expect peo 
ple to believe that a creature like that would 
be capable of dispatching so formidable an 
object as Elizabeth Taylor? 

HILDA SIMON 

New York City 


Living Dolls 
or 
The Barry Goldwater doll: You wind it 
up and it walks backwards’ 
PAULA Wosk 
Evanston, Ill 


or 


You forgot the John Birch doll: wind it 
up and it points a finger at you 


Office vacations coming up? wma< = 


call Manpowe) er * for Then there’s the Nixon doll: wind it up 


and it goes through a crisis 


“The Girl in the White Gloves” | cmisiesi'y!) “Nr "" 


or 


The very best in temporary help! In my collection I have a Kennedy doll 


wind it up and it calls you an s.o0.b 
(Mrs.) ANITA STATHAKES 
















Manpower’s “Girl in the White Gloves” is an expert at han- Boston 
dling office work effectively in the absence of your own staff Sir 
members. Her White Gloves mean that she has been carefully mi: . dag np the: tie hant doll and it pin 
*very ung Oo mw Gonke 
selected from among hundreds of thousands of office workers Harry PAYNE 
to represent Manpower on important assignments. ‘White Worcester, Mass 
Glove” typists, stenos, receptionists, and clerical workers Wcttane to Chie Bilicoc ahianl be aaldinoncd to TIMER Ee 
’ rE Build ckefe N Ve N 
stay on Manpower’s payroll — no records to keep or payroll = EMG St Mere eae ween ney eee 
to write — we do it all. | tints Side, ales gabled hare: Siete, Seles: | 
’ . : .: . "12 " = _ | ILLUSTRATED, AncnrrecTuRAL Forum, House & 
Call for ‘“‘The Girl in the White Gloves” today. See the Home and with its subsidiaries the International | 
" editions of Time and Lire. Chairman of the Board, 
| Andrew Heiskell: Chairman, Executive Commit- 


white pages of your telephone book for local number. / 
: tee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, Finance Com- | 
| mittee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James A 
Linen: Executive Vice President and Treasurer 


T | 1D. W. Brumbaugh: Senior Vice President, Howard | 
| Black; Vice President and Secretary, Bernard 

Barnes; Vice President and Assistar he | 
| he | President, Amold W. Carlson: Vice F s, 


Edgar R. Baker. Clav Buckhout, Allen Gr 









Over 240 Offices in the U. S. and Canada * 15 Offices in Europe D. Jackson, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. Paine, | 
| PR Pe | "Prent ce, Weston C, Pullen, Jr.; ym p- 
OFFICE SERVICES DIVISION | INDUSTRIAL HELP DIVISION troller and Assistant Secretary, John F. itarvey: 


= ; Assistant Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, 
SALESPOWER, INC. DIVISION | TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION Charles L, Gleason, Jf: Assistant Treasurers. W, 
© 1962, Manpower In G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, Richard B. McKeough. | 
a } 
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our customers a¥e“live wires” 


Here is a spliced cable getting a neat, protec- 
tive wrapping with one of Johns-Manville’s 
many Dutch Brand® tapes. This plastic elec- 
trical tape will remain flexible and stick to its 
job even in sub-freezing temperatures. Thus 
it will help assure a constant flow of electric 
current to homes and industry. J-M produces 
a complete line of electrical and industrial 


JOHNS 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INCREASES THE FREE WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL MIGHT W 
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tapes that have thousands of uses. If you have 
tape troubles—or a problem in another prod- 
uct area served by J-M—call our nearest sales 
office or one of our many carefully selected 
distributors (they’re located in major mar- 
kets here and abroad). Or write C. B. Bur- 
nett, President, Johns-Manville, Box 245, 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. Cable address: Johnmanvil. 








AL 


and industrial aervice! 


-MANVILLE Yj DUTCH BRAND TAPES 


INS. PACKINGS, BRAKE LINING, BUIL 


PIPE. TAPES, FILTER AIDS. 


How airlift can 


The Berlin airlift showed the world how 
cargo planes can build a massive air 
bridge to an inaccessible area. Today, 
airlift is fundamental to free world se- 
curity. Witness the more than 400 Lock- 
heed Hercules airlifters now in service 
throughout the world with the air forces 
of Australia, Canada, Indonesia, and the 
United States. 

Now these big birds are helping to 
unlock the vast stores of untapped re- 
sources that lie fallow in the back country 


open up the hinterlands 


of many nations. Recent example: Peru 
— where they have cut three years from 
a road-building project by hauling heavy 
equipment into remote regions. No paved 
landing fields needed — because Hercules 
is built to land and take off in rough 
clearings—on dirt, sand, or grass—even on 
ice and snow when equipped with skis. 


LOCKHEED 





More and more nations in transition 
will use modern airfreighters to open up 
their own hinterlands. And, to help meet 
this growing need, Hercules airlifters will 
continue to roll off the production line 
for years to come at the huge Lockheed- 
Georgia Company plant. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: Aircraft, Space- 
craft, Satellites, Missiles, Electronics, 
Propulsion, Nucleonics, Shipbuilding, 
Ocean Systems, Heavy Construction. 


GLEAM OF LIGHT FOR LEARNING 


5 | 


mn D RAILLE 


Within our organization, it was known as “Project with a Heart.” Through 
educational institutions that serve the needs of the non-sighted, the special 
effort that made the World Book Encyclopedia in Braille available will 
glow long in the lives of our citizens who have new knowledge at their 
fingertips. We are proud of the voluntary movement that surged through- 
out our corps of representatives and managers, gathered momentum, and 
feached a goal never before attained. We salute the thousands of our dedi- 
cated men and women who made these presentations possible. 38,000 pages 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION CVated and distributed 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois on no profit basis 


WORLD BOOK-CHILDCRAFT OF CANADA, 321 Boor Sr., E., ToRONTO 5, ONT. 


VOLUMES 





This is Stouffer's Frozen Macaroni and Cheese. Taste its tangy 


aged cheddar, and firm, yet tender, macaroni . . . topped with | 


grated cheese for perfect browning. These good things make half Scheeee 


the difference in Stouffer’s. The other half is cooks who care. _ 


~y 
: ° 
You Taste a Priceless Difference in S lo uffers Frozen Cooked Foods 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





HIS week's cover story is about a 

present actuality and a future pos- 
sibility. It thus involved covering 
Spain from the inside, and a man on 
the outside—the Pretender who may 
one day be King. The inside job is 
the work of Jeremy Main and Godfrey 
Blunden. Main, who was born in Ar- 
gentina of British parents and speaks 
fluent Spanish, was once Madrid bu- 
reau chief for International News 
Service. Returning to Madrid, he in- 
terviewed Cabinet ministers 
mists, Roman Catholic lay leaders and 
politicians from left to right. and re- 
ports. “Mostly I found sources far 
more willing to talk and even to be 
quoted than when I worked here six 


econo- 


years ago. 

Blunden made a_ 1.200-mile_ trip 
through the west and southwest of 
Spain, touching not only the tourist 
spots, but such forsaken and hostile 
places as the valley of Las Hurdes. He 
found that “people were speaking more 
freely and more openly than at any 
time since the Civil War. It is as if a 
statutory limit on the sense of guilt 
arising out of the Civil War—shared 
by both sides—had suddenly run out.” 

The agreeable job of interviewing 
the cover subject himself fell to Paris 
Bureau Chief Curtis Prendergast, who 
has spent grimmer days as a TIME cor- 
respondent covering the Korean war, 





Grates M. Quer 


the emerging and contentious conti- 
nent of Africa, and of late, the France 
of De Gaulle and Algeria. Prendergast 
who got to know Don Juan first in 
Portugal two years ago, had this time 
to find him first. The Pretender was 
somewhere in the Mediterranean 
aboard the yacht Saltillo, returning 
from the Athens wedding of his son 
Prince Juan Carlos to Princess Sophie 
of Greece. On a tip, Prendergast flew 
to the Spanish island of Majorca 
There a friend of Don Juan’s got a ca- 
ble from Messina, Sicily, signed “Con- 
de Barcelona” (one of his titles), say 
ing he would be along four days 
hence. When he arrived, Prendergast 
found him wearing a sailor's blue dun- 
garees, faded blue canvas sneakers and 
“for reasons I'll never know, only one 
sock. I like the man tremendously. 
He couldn't say much—political pro- 
nouncements are touchy with him, par 
ticularly when he is on Spanish soil 
as he was then. He roared with laugh- 
ter when I tried to put a_ political 
question to him. He is an exhilarating 
talker in English, and probably in the 
five other languages he speaks as well. 

When Artist Henry Koerner painted 
Don Juan earlier in Portugal, he was 
dressed more formally in the uniform 
of the Maestranza de Ronda, an hon- 
orary Spanish military order which he 
has headed since he was a young man. 
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you don't have to make a killing 
in the stock market to afford... 


Carrier home air conditioning 


The fact is, Carrier home air conditioning is one of 
the few quality products that have come down in 
price during recent years. 


Today you can air condition an average three- 
bedroom home for only about $900. That’s the 
installed price of adding cooling to a satisfactory 
forced warm air heating system. 


Of course, the figure will likely be more for a larger 
house or less for a smaller one. But in any event, the 
cost of air conditioning is less than many other home 
improvements. And few others mean so much. 


Air conditioning can change your whole outlook 
on life. Even in the hottest weather, you and your 
family sleep better, eat better, feel better. Allergies 
are fewer. Rooms are cleaner. Entertaining is easier. 


Carrier does all this quietly, dependably and at 
low operating cost. That is why Carrier equipment 
air conditions more homes than any other make. 
Your nearby Carrier dealer offers convenient terms. 
Phone him. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Air Conditioning Company 
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if IN Jk OSA Just spend a few minutes in your data processing center, not to watch 
©) © ©) the memory-tapes go ’round, but to see how that electronic abacus of 
yours devours paper. Or, take a look at your billing department. Or that 


JDBJOGIL bank of duplicators. Or your steno pool. Makes you think the whole 


business must be built on paper, doesn’t it? And, in a way, it is. Mostly 
on NEKOOSA paper. NEKOOSA papers are a steady diet for America’s 


CV GIW WVSavl best-fed business machines, because they were made, from the pulp up, 


for that very purpose. That’s why converters use NEKOOSA papers 
for everything from rug weaving to cigarette wrap. Each one was 
made for the job... and pays off profitably on the job. 


If you have a job for paper, NEKOOSA can do it better. Ask us why. 


eel 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, Port Edwards, Wisconsin « Mills at Nekoosa and Port Edwards, Wisconsin, and Potsdam, N.Y. 






DO YOU HAVE THIS MAN'S 
BUSINESS PROBLEM? 


“We take too long to 
tell our customers about 
coming price changes” 


Solution: use Long Distance to 


pass the word quickly, personally! 


For example: 

American Hospital Supply Corp., of 
Evanston, IIl., makes a practice of telephoning 
all its key customers when important price 
increases are anticipated—to enable them to 
stock up before the increase takes effect. 

Customers like this personal attention 
and each call allows the company to promote 
sales of related items or to announce special 
discount offerings. 

Many business problems are really com- 
munications problems. And they can be 
solved by effective use of Bell System ser- 


vices such as Long Distance... Private Line 
Telephone... Teletypewriter ... Data 
Transmission... Wide Area Telephone 


Service. Talk with one of our Communica- 
tions Consultants about them. Just call your 


Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Solve business problems with communications 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
An Education 


At their father’s table, the talk was 
largely about politics. It was lively con 
subjects like 
business and economics. One result: the 
Kennedy boys grew up to be active, able 
enthusiastic politicians. But though they 
have plenty. they did not learn deep les- 
sons about money, at least not in its re- 
lationship to economic policy and princi- 
ple. Only now is John F. Kennedy getting 
his economic education—the hard way. 

Many charge that 
President Kennedy is anti-business. He is 
not against business; the problem is one 
of understanding. In both his public and 
private talk 
to be most conciliatory 
is “them” 


versation, rarely dwelling or 





businessmen now 


and even when he is trying 
he tends to refer 
as though “they 

strange entity. When he 
crushed Big Steel, he surely did not antici- 


to business 
were some 
pate that he was triggering a crisis of con 
fidence in the business community. He did 
not seem to realize that intervening blunt 
ly in the U.S. 
thing like slapping a lady: no one can 
really tell what will happen 


economic system Is some 


but the re- 


£1Cs 





sults will almost surely be drat 
Now the guli 
and “them” is great, 


between the President 
One bitter New York 
recalling how the 
plunged after Dwight 
heart muttered 
der what would happen 


investor stock market 
Eisenhower's 1955 
week: “I won- 
Kennedy had a 
Donning cap and gown at 


itlack 





heart attack.” 
Yale's commencement exercises. President 
Kennedy delivered a speech on economics 
that was characteristically 
style than on substance. And even though 
he was trying to hold out a hand of 
friendship to U.S. business. he could not 


threat of the sort 


stronger on 


that has so 
If a contest 
in angry argument were forced upon it 
Administration could shrink 
from response. and history does not sug- 
gest that American Presidents are totally 
without resources in an engagement forced 
upon them because of 
sector of the society.” 
Such talk 


resist a 


shaken business confidence 


he said, “no 


hostility in one 


to broaden the 
gulf between the President and “them.” 
And that certainly was not what he in 
tended. For a point of his speech 
was that all segments of the nation’s so 
ciety must now work together in the in 
terest of With the 
economy moving at a pace that cannot be 
accepted as satisfactory, no one could af- 
tord to disagree with that aim. 


served only 


basic 


economic progress. 


THE ECONOMY 
Myths & Taxes 


The standard economic indicators are 
far from Industrial 
tion edged up in May, reaching a record 
high. Nonfarm employment increased by 
more than the normal seasonal advance 
achieved a new peak for the month of 
May. The work week 
lengthened to 40.5 hours, a figure not ex- 


alarming. produc- 


average 


factory 


- 
. 


































in taxes. Treasury Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon opposed any such remedy on the 
theory that it would interfere with the 


broad tax-reform program that the Ad- 





ministration has promised for later. Tes- 
tifying before Virginian Harry Byrd's 
Senate Finance Committee. Dillon made 
this decision se unshakably firm. Asked 
Byrd \s the chair understands it, you 





have no ite intention of recom- 


mending a tax 


imme 


reduction at this 


session 


~ 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY AT YALE COMMENCEMENT 
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booming 1955. All in all 
said Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 
batch of 
business still looks awfully good. 
theless, the New 

Even the most encouraging 
still lacked the surge that the Administra 
tion had hoped for. And then there was 
the stock Business). Was 
its performance a signal of trouble ahead? 
And if it was, how should it be treated 

Many businessmen and economists felt 
that there was a 


ceeded since 


statustics 
Never- 


worried. 


ufter reading off a 


Frontier was 
indicators 


market (se¢ 





need for immediate 


action—and the most obvious medication 
was a quick tax cut. On this point, some 
conservative businessmen found them 


selves in rare agreement with Minnesota’s 


liberal Senator Hubert Humphrey, who 


demanded an ‘imniediate $5 billion slash 





e nara 





Dillon None 
whatsoev But the policy was not really 
that solid. Dillon assumed that the econ 
would perk up without a tax cur. 


of Congress Replied 





omy 
If it fails to do so, the argument of 
Walter Heller, chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic 
an early tax reduction, will probably pre- 
vail. 

“Enemy of the Truth." Having de- 
cided to do nothing for the time being 
the Kennedy Administration 
ward with speeches 


Advisers. who wants 


came tor- 
pronouncements and 
comments about the economy. The most 
conspicuous effort was President Kenne- 
dy’s Yale University speech. It was the 
work of several minds. Sometime Harvard 
History Professor Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 


now a presidential assistant, tried several 








ALEXANDER 


WELL, It's A New On 


TLADELPMIA BULLETIN 


pe ANYWAY 





drafts. Another former Harvard professor, 
Economist John Kenneth Galbraith (now 
Ambassador to India) contributed a 
memo. Presidential Aide Ted Sorensen, a 
longtime Kennedy speechwriter, put to- 
gether a separate draft, which, with some 
sprinklings from Schlesinger and Gal- 
braith, became the basis of the final ver- 
sion. Kennedy himself devoted hours to 
rewriting the speech, and he was still 
jotting away on the speaker's platform at 
Yale when the moment came for him to 
step forward. 

Administration insiders billed the 
speech as an effort to conciliate business, 
and as a charter of economic policy. Its 
heart was an extended attack on what 
the President called “myths.” Said he: “As 
every past generation has had to disen- 
thrall itself from an inheritance of truism 
and stereotype, so in our own time we 
must move on from the reassuring repe- 
tition of stale phrases to a new, difficult, 
but essential confrontation with reality. 
For the great enemy of the truth is very 
often not the lie—deliberate, contrived 
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and dishonest—but the myth—persistent, 
persuasive and unrealistic.” Kennedy cat- 
egorized the myths: 

Big Government. “Let us take first the 
question of the size and shape of Govern- 
ment. The myth is here that Government 
is big and bad—and steadily getting big- 
ger and worse.” Not so. said the Presi- 
dent. “For the fact is for the last 15 
years the Federal Government. and also 
the federal debt, and also the federal 
bureaucracy, have grown less rapidly than 
the economy as a whole . . . The truth 
about big Government is the truth about 
any other great activity: it is complex. 
Certainly it is true that size brings dan- 
gers, but it is also true that size also can 
bring benefits.” 

Budget. “Next, let us turn to the prob- 
lem of our fiscal policy. Here the myths 
are legion . . . The myth persists that 
federal deficits create inflation and budget 
surpluses prevent it. Yet sizable budget 
surpluses after the war did not prevent 
inflation, and persistent deficits for the 
last several years have not upset our basic 
price stability.” Accordingly, “honest as- 
sessment plainly requires a more sophisti- 
cated view than the old and automatic 
cliché that deficits automatically bring 
inflation.” 

Confidence. “Finally, I come to the 
problem of confidence.” In this instance, 
the myth is that “any and all unfavorable 
turns of the speculative wheel” result 
from “lack of confidence in the national 
Administration.” That notion, Kennedy 
argued, is false. “Corporate plans are not 
based on a political confidence in party 
leaders but on an economic confidence in 
the nation’s ability to invest and produce 
and consume.” 

Such myths, said the President in his 
summing up, stand in the way of coping 
with the problems and challenges of the 
1960s. “Some conversations I have heard 
in our country sound like old records, 
long-playing, left over from the middle 
"30s. . . If there is any current trend to- 
ward meeting present problems with old 
clichés, this is the moment to stop it— 
before it lands us all in a bog of sterile 
acrimony.” 

President Kennedy and his advisers 
place boundless faith in his powers of per- 
suasion on TV screens (“We don’t need 
the press any more.” said a New Frontiers- 
man last week. “We've got TV”) and pub- 
lic platforms. So it must have come as a 
jolting disappointment to the Administra- 
tion that the Yale speech notably failed 
to reassure the business community. 

Businessmen were quick to explode at 
the Kennedy mythology (editorial car- 
toonists, of course, had a field day). Busi- 
ness is less worried about big Government, 
as such, than about the spirit in which the 
vast powers of Government are exercised 
by the Kennedy Administration—as in the 
steel case. The inflationary effects of budg- 
et deficits are no myth; but neither is it 
a bold new notion for the ‘6os that defi- 
cits can have a beneficial effect in times 
of economic downturn. Liberal economists 
have long held that theory. Nobody claims 
that lack of confidence in the Administra- 





HOLLAND—CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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tion is the sole cause of the current eco- 
nomic difficulties. But investment decisions 
do depend on estimates of the future— 
and the Administration’s performance so 
far has not given businessmen a very 
bright vision of the future. 

Beyond all his verbal assurances, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has taken some actions to 
conciliate business. He has appointed his 
chief adversary in the steel scrap, U.S. 
Steel Corp.’s Chairman Roger M. Blough, 
to head a businessmen’s committee to pro- 
pose ways of dealing with the U.S.’s gold 
outflow. Last week, to show that he can 
be tough on labor too, he publicly con- 
demned a threatened strike by airline 
flight engineers (see following story). Bob- 
by Kennedy recently invited 15 big busi- 
nessmen to lunch, attempted to persuade 
them that his brother is not really hostile 
to business. But he—like his big brother— 
felt compelled to warn them that con- 
tinued hard feeling on their part might 
lead to presidential hostility. 

Businessmen take little comfort from 
the tax revision bill that the Administra- 
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“MEDICARE” 
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tion is pushing Congress to pass this y 
The chief purpose of the bill is to foster 
capital investment by granting business 
firms a special tax credit on ourchases of 
new equipment. Far from being grateful 
businessmen have complained that the 
provision is overly complex and inequita- 
ble in its benefits. The bill elso contains 
two other provisions that have aroused a 
lot of bitter opposition: 1) withholding 
on dividends and which would 
impose huge costs and a large burden of 
paper work on banks and business firms 
and 2) taxation of unremitted earnings of 
overseas U.S. corporations (only earnings 


ar. 





interest 


remitted to the parent corporation are now 
taxed by the U.S.). This proposed tax on 
subsidiaries would violate the widely ac- 
cepted international principle. followed by 
the U.S. until now. that business profits 
are taxed in the nation where they are 
earned, 

Probably the best way for the Kennedy 
Administration to business con- 
fidence is to push urgently ahead on com 
plete tax reform. The Administration is 
already committed to rewrite, so as to give 
business a better tax break, the deprecia- 
tion schedules on industrial equipment. It 
has promised such a revision by July 6 
and it can deliver on that vow by execu- 
tive action, without the approval of Con- 
gress. Far more important is overall tax 
reform, which would plug the loopholes in 
he rates on 


bolster 





the present code and lower 
both the personal income tax and the cor 
poration tax. The tax reform bill was orig 
inally promised for mid-1962, has now 
unfortunately been postponed at least un- 
til late 1962. Moving ahead at a faster 
pace on broad tax reform is probably the 


Administration 


most important task the 


faces in its efforts to extricate itself from 


its economic dilemma. 


LABOR 


Still Unanswered 


For hours ahead of time, the 
spread through Washington; at his press 
conference. President Kennedy was going 
to give the Flight Engineers’ International 
Association, which was threatening a 
strike that would ground three major air- 
lines, the same tough treatment that he 
had given Big Steel. But as it turned out 
the difference was as between that of an 


word was 


ingot and an iota. 


To be sure, Kennedy did place himself 


firmly against the threatened strike: “I 
strongly urge the flight engineers to meet 
their public responsibilities.” But there 


Was none of the abusive language that he 
used against the leaders of Big Steel. And 
where he had made a threats 
against the steel industry, he left govern 
mental action against the flight engineers 
union unspecified. 

In fact. the flight engineers’ union is a 
sitting duck. With 3.000 members. it has 
fewer U.S. votes than the Arabs. In a 
its members are more professional 
and the union there- 
fore has little influence within Big Labor. 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. President Geerge Meany 
Wants it squeezed into the Air Line Pilots 


series of 





sense 


men than laborers 
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Association. A Kennedy-appointed fact- 
finding commission last October suggested 
in effect that the jobs of third pilot and 
flight engineer be combined. The President 


requested that the issue be submitted 
to binding arbitration, and the airlines 
agreed. But the flight engineers, fearful 


lest they be swallowed up by the bigger 
(14.000 member) and better ized 
Pilots Association, refused. 

When the argument came to a critical 
Labor Sec retary Arthur Goldberg 
stepped in to keep the opponents up all 
night trying to reach a settlement. When 





orga 


point 


they failed, Goldberg stormed out, an 
nouncing that the flight engineers were 
free to strike.” Then he went to the 





FLIGHT ENGINEERS’ BROWN 


votes than the Arab 





White House to help Kennedy 
his press conference statement. 

Ever since the Big Steel crisis, one of 
the U.S.’s most controversial questions 
has been whether Kennedy would treat a 
union in the same way he did an industry. 
Last week he was clearly trying to make 
an example of the little flight engineers 
union. Said Engineers’ President Ronald 
Brown: “I would like to believe the Presi- 
dent would not knowingly make the rights 
and equities of any group of working men 
pawns in his struggle with the business 
community.” But the stakes were not 
nearly the same, and Kennedy showed it 
by his relatively mild tones. Thus the big 
question remains unanswered. 


prepare 


Dave Beck's Success Story 
When Teamsters’ President Dave Beck 
appeared before Senate investigators five 
years ago, the nation thought it saw a man 
being destroyed. He was accused of steal 
ing $370,000 from the members of his In 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. of 
betraying his friends and of robbing a 
friend’s widow. Robert F. Kennedy. then 











counsel 
was dead. 


the Senate committee's chief 
wrote an early epitaph: “He 
\ll that was needed was someone to push 
him over and make him lie down as dead 
men should.” 

But Beck did not lie down. In the years 
since the Senate hearings, he has 
just one night behind meanwhile 
dwelling on the $160.000 estate he built 
with Teamster money. Ironically, of all 
the charges of wholesale corruption 
brought against him, he stands convicted 
of two of the trivial—pocketing 
$1t.900 from the sale of a Teamster-owned 
Cadillac, and allowing false information 
tO appear on tax statements he neither 
saw nor signed. 

In a Beck's punishment 
has already been severe. Before the Senate 
hearings, he took inordinate pride in the 
fact that he was a member of dozens of 
University of 
Washington. a member of the state board 
of prison terms and paroles, After the 
hearings, Seattle hanged and burned him 
in effigy, and his stature was irredeemably 
lost. 

But Beck made money, and his financial 
comeback has been phenomenal. Today 
he puffily points out that the estate left 
by his late wife 


spent 
bars 


most 


social sense 


boards, a regent of the 


is one of the largest now 


pending” in the local courts. “I make 
more money since | left the Teamsters 
than they ever paid me.” he says. “I've 


got six corporations, and I don't take any 
salary. I put it all back into the corporate 


structure—and may my mother never 
draw another breath if this isn’t so.” Since 
1957 he has acquired a 0.000 ware- 





2,000 





house, a S motel, a $375,000 res- 
office building, a $2 
a tavern worth $135 


i parking lot and 
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taurant and 
retail store, and 
He also bought 
business lagged. he cheerfully dressed up 
in a garageman’s white went 
down and collected the quarters himself. 
The bank.” he likes to say, “said there 
could be no better manager than me. 
Last Beck's time ran out. The 
U.S. Supreme Court refused to review his 
conviction for tax fraud, and his attorneys 
conceded that jail was only a few days 
away. At 68, Beck faces two concurrent 
five-year federal prison terms and a 15 
Washington State 
things could be a lot worse. 





when 


coat and 


week 


year sentence in the 
Prison. But 
He will probably serve only 
years all During his imprisonment 
he will still get his $5 -a-year Team- 
pension, And, when he gets ou 
there will still be all that real estate. 


What Boys Should Know 


Any grown-up boy who has ever talked 
with the other fellas in the locker room 
has heard tales about B-girls—those satin 
love costs a for- 


a couple of 





told. 








sters t 


cheats whose bar-stool 
tune in fake champagne and broken prom- 
ises. But last week the Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee began 
a sober study: “What do you mean by 
B-drinking’?” asked pious Chairman John 
McClellan. In four days of outraged testi- 
mony. he learned the whole old story. 

“If someone buys a drink, the girl gets 
a colored stirrer.” a witness lectured. “She 
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DANCER “FATIMA” 
Recalling the first push. 
puts it in her bra, her stocking or her 
shoe. At the end of the night, she turns 
the stirrers in for cash.” Philadelphia 
Police Inspector Frank Rizzo told of 
boozy seminars with the girls of his city 
“They start on regular liquor. Then the 
move up to champagne. Of course, the 
champagne is usually wine and soda.” 
“Johns” who balk at the swizzle swindle 
are promptly returned to their senses by a 
successful threat: “We'll tell your wife.” 

lhe tricks are the same in the deadfalls 
of Miami, Cleveland and Chicago's sinful 
suburb, Calumet City; in the bleak hope 
of becoming “exotic’’ dancers, many of 
the girls are forced to serve a dark ap- 
prenticeship in hustling drinks, picking 
pockets, and prostitution. One dancer 
sultry-eyed Anita Lopushok (“Fatima” 
to her fans), testified that two bartenders, 
under orders from her boss, tore off all her 
clothes and forced her onstage. Absurd as 
it is that such girls should belong to a la- 
bor union, they are all members of the 
American Guild of Variety Artists. But 
A.G.V.A. clearly has done little or nothing 
to improve their working conditions. Said 
Stripper Corinne Stein: “The girls were 
forced to mix, to use sex to get customers 
to buy drinks. In Cleveland you either 
‘mix’ or get hit over the head.” Com- 
plaints to A.G.V.A, are invariably point- 
less: “What have you done for the girls?” 
McClellan asked Chicago A.G.V.A. Mana- 
ger Martin Cavenaugh. “Not anything, 
sir,” said Cavenaugh. “Not so far.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Billie Sol's Supplier 


Back in 1958. New York’s Commercial 
Solvents Corp. obviously thought it would 
get even more solvent by placing faith 
and credit in Billie Sol Estes, a rising 
young Pecos, Tex., wheeler-dealer. But by 
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last week it was plain that doing business 
with Billie Sol was Commercial Solvents’ 
worst mistake in a remarkable record of 
good, bad and indifferent commercial 
guesses. 

The company got its start just after 
World War I, when it took over rights to 
a bacteria-fermentation process for pro- 
ducing a solvent used in artillery explo- 
sives; the process had been formulated by 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who years later be- 
came the first President of Israel. It was 
found that a by-product of the Weiz- 
mann recipe, butyl acetate, could be used 
in a marvelous, quick-drying lacquer for 
Until the Weizmann patents ex- 
pired in 1936, Commercial Solvents’ pic- 
ture was painted rosy. 

During that same period, Commercial 
Solvents also sold industrial alcohols. 
another Weizmann by-product; and in 
1933, with the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment, the company for a time supplied 
some of the makings of Old Mr. Boston 
and gin. During World War 
II, Commercial Solvents became the first 
firm to mass-produce penicillin; it also 
developed a crystalline form of the drug, 
which could be transported in bulk with- 
out refrigeration. 

After the war, Commercial Solvents 
concentrated on antibiotic drugs, but 
made fewer discoveries than its competi- 
tors; its fortunes fell from 1947 sales of 
$55 million to $33 million in 1949. So the 
company concentrated on producing in- 
dustrial and agricultural chemicals. 
Among its specialties was anhydrous am- 


cars, 


Gordon's 


monia, a chemical fertilizer. And then in 
1958, along came Billie Sol Estes, who 
could sling fertilizer with the best of 
them. 


Offering the shakiest sort of financial 
credits. Billie Sol still sold Commercial 
Solvents on a curious deal: over the en- 
suing years, the company supplied Estes 
with an estimated $12.7 million worth of 





COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS’ WHEELER 
Floating on a busted bubble. 


the anhydrous ammonia fertilizer—get- 
ting back to date some $7,000,000 in 
Estes’ revenues for grain stored in Billie 
Sol’s grain elevators under federal pro- 
grams. Estes ‘‘paid’—and little cash was 
involyed—as much as $90 a ton to Com- 
mercial Solvents for its chemical manure, 
then sold the stuff to West Texas farmers 
for as little as $20. 

When Billie's bubble busted, Commer- 
cial Solvents was left floating. The firm 
has since found itself a co-defendant with 
Billie Sol in a civil antitrust suit filed by 
Texas’ Attorney General Will Wilson. The 
charge 


conspiring to monopolize the 


West Texas market for anhydrous am- 
monia by underselling all competitors. 
Last week Commercial Solvents had its 
own say before the House Subcommittee 


on Inter-Governmental Relations. Wit- 
ness Maynard C. Wheeler, the company’s 
president. clearly wished he had never 
heard of Billie Sol Estes. But he stoutly 
insisted the Commercial Solvents 
tionship with the Pecos Ponzi had been 
that of and no 
more.’ 


rela- 


company and supplier 


ARMED FORCES 
The 20-Year Man 


‘Lo, one who loved true honour 
than fame,” read the inscription under 
the picture of Robert Gardner in the 
Nashua, N.H. high school yearbook of 
1941. Gardner became a professional sol- 
dier, fought under General George Patton 
in World War II, served in a combat unit 
in Korea, This spring Staff Sergeant Gard- 
ner was South Viet Nam as a 
military “adviser.” It was to be the last 
overseas assignment of his 20-year hitch; 
next year he planned to retire and enroll 
in a Florida umpires’ school in hopes of 


more 


sent to 


becoming a major-league baseball umpire. 

From South Viet Nam, Gardner wrote 
Nashua High School classmates: ‘This is 
a lonely, hot, dirty, and filthy war over 
here. It is a life-and-death struggle against 
Communism, poverty and lack of educa- 
tion, but the South Vietnamese will win 
it. as we will give our lives if we have to 
for the struggle.” 


Last week Sergeant Gardner. 39, gave 
his life when he ran into a Viet Cong 
mortar attack in the jungle 360 miles 


north of Saigon. Three days later, two 
U.S. Army officers were killed in a Viet 
Cong ambush. They brought to six the 
number of U.S. servicemen killed by the 
Viet Cong since December. 


REPUBLICANS 

High Spirits 

“Lord, we pray that you will not be- 
come impatient with us as, year after 
year, we look toward the next election— 
for, Lord, we are Republicans.” It was the 
invocation at the final meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee before the 
November election. And as they con- 
vened in Seattle's Olympic Hotel, Repub- 
lican spirits were high. Or so they seemed. 

The Republicans clearly sensed that 
John Kennedy’s political halo was begin- 
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ning to tilt. In their two-day session, the 
committeemen repeatedly cited the Pres- 
ident’s harsh action against U.S. Steel, 
his economic troubles, his request for 
power to change tax rates and spend 
heavily for public works, his support of 
his brother Ted’s U.S. Senate candidacy. 

“He’s giving us openings.” observed 
Massachusetts’ Ralph Bonnell. Texas Sen- 
ator John Tower said that Kennedy's 
“power grab” will “serve as a_ rallying 
point for Republicans all across the ideo- 
logical spectrum.” Said Michigan's John 
B. Martin: “A lot of people are getting 
the feeling that the President is throwing 
his weight around. He's doing this damage 
to himself, and it could turn out to be 
our strongest asset.” Kennedy's action in 
the steel crisis, he said, was “more charac- 
teristic of Louis XIV than of the Presi- 
dent of the U.S.” National Committee 
Chairman William Miller said that if 
Teddy Kennedy is elected, “he may nudge 
Bobby out as second man. He’s the only 
Kennedy to go through Harvard twice.” 

The committeemen unanimously ap- 
proved a new statement of party principle 
drawn up by congressional Republicans 
(Time, June 15), expect it to provide an 
effective campaign platform. The G.O.P.’s 
highest hopes centered on the possibility 
of Republicans unseating Democratic 
Governors in four key states: Michigan 
(George Romney), Pennsylvania (Wil- 
liam Scranton), Ohio (James Rhodes) 
and California (Richard Nixon). “Holding 
a Governor's office gives you a key to 
basic statewide strength.” said one com- 
mitteeman, There was also talk of new 
vigor in the committee itself. Said a Mid- 
west committeeman: “The oldtimers are 
finally fading. At each meeting now, one 
or two more are gone. and that’s all to 
the good.” 

But despite the lightheartedness, Chair- 
man Miller's declaration that “I have 
never seen the enthusiasm greater’ seemed 
overblown—as did his apocalyptic state- 
ment that “if we don’t win this year, we 
may never win.” Privately. few commit- 
teemen believe Miller's claim that the 
party will gain the 44 congressional seats 
it needs to control the House. figure that 
about 20 is the most they can expect. 
Many will be content if the party merely 
holds its own in the Senate. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
George v. Teddy 


Bands played, and a few happy dele- 
gates did a twist in the lobby of Worces- 
ters Sheraton-Worcester Hotel. But the 
atmosphere was anything but festive in 
the upstairs headquarters of the two men 
who sought the Republican nomination 
for U.S. Senator from Massachusetts. The 
candidates were tired, tense—and appre- 
hensive. George Cabot Lodge. 34, son of 
former Ambassador to the U.N. Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., strode about restlessly. 
U.S. Representative Laurence Curtis, 68, 
who is serving his fifth term in the House 
slumped exhausted in a chair. On the eve 
of the nominating convention, what had 
Started out to be almost a one-man race 
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had turned into a suspenseful neck-and- 
neck finish. 

Lodge had been steadily building up an 
organization since last September. at first 
seemed to have almost a clear field. Cur- 
tis announced his candidacy in January. 
but did practically no campaigning until 
a month ago. Then, surprisingly. Curtis 
seemed to be surging, helped by the back- 
ing of many Massachusetts G.O.P. pros. 
including former House Speaker Joe Mar- 
tin. So swiftly did Curtis pick up strength 
that George Lodge said just before the 
delegates met: “I’m running on the basis 
that I'm slightly behind.” 

The next day proved Lodge wrong. The 
voting was close to the end, but Lodge 
managed to carry the day on the first bal- 
lot. The vote: 936 to 848. Massachusetts 





WINNER Lopce & Backers 
Learning from the Kennedy book. 


Republicans thus cleared the way for the 
renewal of an old family battle, since the 
Democratic candidate in November will 
most likely be Teddy Kennedy, the Pres- 
ident’s brother. 

In the Manner. The secret of Lodge's 
victory was organization. Taking a lesson 
from the Kennedy book, his team scien- 
tifically divided the state into areas and 
districts, placed key men in charge of 
each. Almost all amateurs, they made 
careful files on each delegate, deluged 
doubtful delegates with letters, campaign 
literature, weekly checkups and, when 
necessary, personal visits or phone calls 
from the candidate. Also in the Kennedy 
manner, Lodge saw that each delegate 
got the results of a poll showing that he 
had a better chance of winning the elec- 
tion than Curtis. 

While nomination of Curtis would have 
given the G.O.P. a better case of age 
and experience against Teddy Kennedy 
Lodge also had credentials to offer. A one- 
time political reporter for the Boston Her- 
ald, he served as Assistant Secretary for 
International Labor Affairs in the Eisen- 


hower Administration: he stayed on for 
several months under Kennedy to finish 
out his term as chairman of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, which had made 
him the second American chairman—and 
the youngest—in its 42-year history. 

To neutralize Curtis’ clear popularity 
with the pros. Lodge argued that he had 
enough appeal to independent voters to 
win in November. Most of all. he con- 
vinced Republican delegates that it will 
take youth and toughness to beat Teddy. 
Says Lodge: “You've got to stand toe 
to toe with them and slug it out in terms 
of schedule. of hours. of energy, and of 
just plain determination.” 

Dynastic Theme. Lodge intends to hit 
hard at Kennedy's lack of experience and 
the dynasty theme (“I’m not part of any 
dynasty. I don't have a brother in the 
White House”). Said he in his convention 
speech: “I am here because I am angered 
by the callous manner in which a single 
family has grasped for personal power; 
because I am amazed that their arrogance 
is so complete that—with open contempt 
for their own party in their own state 
they forced the convention endorsement 
of the most remarkably unqualified can- 
didate for the United States Senate ever 
seen in this country.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Veteran's Victory 

Because the state constitution forbids 
them to succeed themselves, South Caro- 
lina’s Governors usually spend the latter 
part of their four-year term looking 
around for a new job. Embarking on just 





such a search in 1944, Governor Olin 
Dewitt Johnston, then 47, combined 
youthful vigor and a slashing attack to 
unseat Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith, a 


scarred old veteran who broke all existing 
records for Senate longevity. 

This year, at 65 a veteran of more 
than 17 years in the Senate, Olin John- 
ston knew how Cotton Ed must have 
felt. Opposing him in the state’s Demo- 
cratic primary was handsome Governor 
Ernest F. Hollings. 40, with a record as 
a strong vote getter. South Carolinians 
looked for a heated, down-to-the-wire 
horse race. 

It turned out to be nothing of the sort. 
Last week Johnston soundly thrashed his 
youthful rival in the primary, winning 
65% of the 300,000 votes cast and all but 
one of the state's 46 counties. “I thought,” 
said a crestfallen Hollings after walking 
alone through the night to concede per- 


% Smith spent nearly 36 years in what he 


called “The Cave of the Winds.’ dazzling his 
colleagues with his overblown oratory and the 
voters back home with a simple platform that 
promised to keep 1) Negroes down and 2) the 
price of cotton up. He punctuated his Senate 
speeches with “pings” spittoon ten feet 
away (or, if it was not there, at the Senate 
carpet), often rose to his feet in the Senate in 
a fit of temper, hacked petulantly on the arm 
of his chair with a penknife if he could not get 
the presiding officer's attention, He defeated 
Johnston in Johnston’s first try for the Senate 
died in could finish his lame 
duck term 





ata 





19044 before he 
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sonally to Johnston, “that I'd run you a 
better race.” 

Like Measles. Both Hollings and John- 
ston supported Kennedy in 1960, and both 
are avowed segregationists. But their po- 
litical end there. Hollings 
pledged during his campaign to adopt a 
conservative approach that would have 
put him at odds with Kennedy on vari- 
ous issues; he flayed Johnston for submit 
ting to “the hierarchy of the northern 
labor bosses.” charged him with support- 
ing “radical left-wing” elements. Ignoring 
most of Hollings’ charges. Johnston 
stressed his record in helping labor and 
agriculture, promised to back such Ken 
nedy programs as medical care for the 
aged under social security, took a 
ally liberal line on everything but segre- 
gation. 

Hollings simply failed to 
Johnston image that has been nurtured 
in ten statewide since 1930 and 
solidified by his powerful position in the 
Senate. Johnston is chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, a ranking member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and a member of 
the Democratic Steering Committee. A 
neat and frugal man who washes his own 
socks every night and sews on his own 
buttons, Johnston has the reputation of 
getting what he wants for South Carolina. 
Since the Kennedy Administration came 
into office, he has secured contracts for 
about 40 post offices in the state. 
Moaned a Hollings supporter: ‘‘They’re 
springing up like measles.” 

Serious Candidate. In South Carolina 
where a victory in the Democratic pri- 
mary is almost the same as election, the 
Republicans have put up a serious Senate 
candidate for the first time since Recon- 
struction. Running against Johnston will 
be William D. Workman Jr., 47, a segre- 
gationist and former reporter (he. still 
writes a syndicated column) who joined 
the Republican Party only last fall. 

Workman plans to appeal to both con- 
servative Democrats and Republicans with 
a platform attacking “the welfare state 
the diminution of local government and 
the grab for power in Washington.” But 
Johnston does not seem worried. “I'll 
cross that bridge when I come to it.” he 
says, “but I think I'll have a good strong 
bridge to go across. I'm not fearin’ it 
very much.” 


similarities 
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ILLINOIS 
A Mess of Committees 


Although his father was a onetime Chi- 
cago alderman, Illinois Democrat Otto 
Kerner, 53, never really developed much 
stomach for rough-and-tumble _ politics. 
‘I've never been a ward leader or a coun- 
ty leader, and I’m not interested,” he says. 
Elected Governor in 1960 on his record 
as a Cook County judge, Kerner began 
putting off state problems by appointing 
committees to study them. This summer 
his procrastination has come home to 
plague him: Illinois is in the worst fiscal 
mess since the Depression "30s. 
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SENATOR JOHNSTON 
"I'm not fearin 5 


Unless something is done, the state will 
have a deficit of $168 million by next July 
1. It is not entirely Kerner’s fault. He was 
the first Illinois Governor to inherit a 
budget deficit from his predecessor: some 
$13 million from Republican Governor 
William Stratton. The legislature 
last year voted to spend $76 million more 
than Kerner asked for in his $3.1 billion 
budget, and the Republican-controlled 
senate rejected his plans to raise an extra 
$75 million, mainly through an increase in 
the corporation tax. 

Vacillation. Yet when Kerner was {i- 
nally forced to act, he vacillated. He or- 
dered a pay freeze for all the state em- 
ployees under his control. but granted a 
million-dollar raise to 1,775 teamsters in 


State 


GOVERNOR KERNER 
I've never been a ward leader." 


the highways division. He banned new 
hiring except for emergencies, yet the 
number of employees grew. The new em- 
ployees, he lamely explains, were an “ab- 
solute necessity.” Without approval of the 
legislature. he cannot transfer money from 
the few special funds that have a surplus 
into the empty revenue 
fund refuses to call a special ses- 
sion. “I will not take the risk of an un- 
productive session,” he says. 

I Kerner chose the unusual 
forum of a Boy Scout executives’ meeting 
(a retired major general in the National 
Guard, Kerner is also a Boy Scout sup- 
porter, recently hiked 22 miles to open a 
Scout trail) to announce his boldest de 
wants to slash state wel- 
possibly by as much as 
to get by until the legislature meets 
in January. Welfare costs absorb one-fifth 
of the fund, have been running 
some $4 000 a month above their al- 
lotment, Kerner wryly concedes that this 
cut may be “politically unpopular.” 

"Indefensible." It is indeed. “To single 
out public aid as the goat in the state’s 
financial crisis is indefensible,” cried Ray- 
mond Hilliard, Cook County public aid 
director. “The cuts hurt the people who 
have the Even Kerner’s political 
sponsor, Chicago's Mayor Richard Daley 
was unhappy. since two-thirds of the re- 
liefers live in Cook County. Said he 
‘Anyone who makes relief a political issue 
had better be pretty careful. It has never 
been done in this state, and I hope to 
God it never will be.” 

If Kerner sticks to his stand, he still 
will face far tougher decisions in January. 
“We're living on borrowed time,” says 
Budget Superintendent Ted Leth. “There 
is nothing in the bank.” What is clearly 
needed is tax reform. Illinois depends 
mainly on a sales tax, has no income tax. 
Yet Kerner refuses to say if he is for or 
against an income tax. He has, he says, 
appointed a commission to study it. 


OPINION 


Can an American Be a Jew? 

Must American Jews eventually lose 
their cultural, ethnic and religious iden- 
tity? To discuss this and other questions 
of the status.of the Jew in the U.S.. lead- 
ers of the American Jewish Congress 
and the Israeli government met last week 
in Jerusalem to hold what was termed 
‘a dialogue.” But the dialogue quickly 
became a dispute. 


nearly general 
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cision so far: he 
fare spending 


general 





least.” 





New Jersey's Dr. Joachim Prinz, presi- 
dent of the congress, began by declaring 
“American Jews believe they will survive 
as a group in a country which is tradi- 
tionally a nation of groups. Those who do 
not accept these facts will never succeed 
in understanding the uniqueness of Amer- 
ican Jewry.” Unwilling to accept. this 
claim was Israel’s Premier David Ben- 
Gurion, who has often declared that Jews, 
wherever they might be in the world, owe 
their first allegiance to Israel. American 
Jews, he predicted, will be swallowed up 
as the U.S. evolves into an integrated na- 
tion in the next ten to 50 years. “The 
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focus of Jewish life throughout the world 
is Israel,” he said. “Take it away and 
I doubt if anything binds Jewish people 
in all continents. Isn't there a danger 
that many American Jews will say, ‘What 
have I to do with Jewishness? I'm an 
American,’ 

Ben-Gurion’s position brought quick. 
pointed retorts from some U.S. Jewish 
leaders. Stanley H. Lowell. chairman of 
the New York City Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, who was at the conference 
talked back to the Premier in the most 
direct terms: “You aren't the only answer 
to Jewish living, Jewish creativity and 
Jewish survival.” In New York, Rabbi 
Elmer Berger. executive vice president of 
the anti-Zionist American Council for Ju 
daism, criticized the Premier for his “pre 
dilection for interfering with the destinies 
of all Jews.” Said Rabbi Berger: “Juda- 
ism. we believe. is a universal—not a na- 
tional—religion.” Declared Professor Nel- 
son Glueck of Cincinnati's Hebrew Union 
College: “Possibly I cannot speak for all 
Jewry in this country, but I can speak for 
Reform Jewry, and I say it is totally and 
diametrically opposed to Ben-Gurion’s 
philosophy. His feelings reflect the kind of 
world in which he grew up—where minori- 
ty groups were not true members of their 
countries. We in America feel that we are 
no less good Jews than are the citizens 
of Israel. 


PRISONS 
The Tablespoon Trio 


All three were complete scoundrels— 
men of violence. bank robbers and chron 
ic, accomplished escape artists, serving 
10-15 years in Alcatraz, the U.S.’s famed 
maximum-security prison island in San 
Francisco Bay. They were also men of 
determination and ingenuity, and they 
may have become the first ever to suc- 
cessfully escape from The Reck. 

The convicts were Frank Lee Morris, 
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Tue Rock 


JoHN ANGLIN 
The trail ended at the waters edge. 


35, and brothers John Anglin. 32 and 
Clarence Anglin, 31. With an IQ of 133,* 
Morris was undoubtedly the trio’s mas- 
termind—and to escape from Alcatraz he 
had need for real, if perverted, intelli- 
gence. The island got its name—/sla de 
los Alcatraces, meaning Isle of the Peli- 
cans—from the 18th century Spaniards, 
and only pelicans have ever been free to 
come and go easily. At one time Alca- 
traz held military prisoners; later it be- 
came a domicile for such eminent civil- 
ians as Al Capone and “Machine Gun” 
Kelly. Many have tried to escape, but 
all were either killed or recaptured, save 
for three, in 1937. who almost certainly 
drowned in the strong tidal currents of 
the bay. 

In their attempt, Morris and the An- 
glins took infinite pains. They stole table 
spoons from the mess hall, removed the 
metal grills from the air vents in their 
cell walls, and night after night, between 
the guards’ hourly bed checks, gouged the 
crumbly plaster and concrete from the 
vent. During the days, they kept the 
holes covered with cardboard grills that 
they had painted to resemble the origi- 
nal metal. They carefully collected the 
powdered concrete and plaster that they 
chipped away and each day scattered it 
during their outdoor exercise period. 

Over the Top. Then, one night last 
week, the three made their break just 
after the 9:30 bed check. They stuffed 
pillows into their cots, topped them off 
with crude but passable dummy heads 
fashioned from plaster, paint, and hair 
scraps that they had gathered from the 
prison barber shop. The holes in the wall 
were only ro in. by 14 in., and though 
the shoulders of the three men were as 
broad as 17 in., they pushed through into 
a little-used utility corridor behind the 
cell wall. From there, they climbed up a 
30-ft. pipe to an air-conditioning vent. 
pried it loose and squeezed through to 
the roof. By now they were in full view 
of the guardpost at the No. 1 tower at 
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the northern end of the prison compound. 
But no one saw them as they scuttled 
100 ft. across the roof, and then slid 
yo ft. down an outside drainpipe that 
was bathed by searchlights. Finally, they 
scaled a 15-ft. control fence topped with 
barbed wire, worked their way to the 
northeast corner of the island to the 
water's edge. 

All through the night, the guards made 
their rounds. At 7:15 next morning, the 
264 remaining Alcatraz inmates stood at 
their cell doors to be counted. It was 
then that the dummies were discovered. 
Sirens wailed and radios chattered. With- 
in hours armed hunters with 
bloodhounds were tramping over The 
Rock, and boats searched the bay area. 

One Lesson. Prison authorities theo- 
rized that the three had died in the water 
while trying to reach uninhabited Angel 
Island, 13 miles from The Rock. From a 
fourth prisoner, who had also dug himself 
a hole in his wall but had backed out. 
officials learned that the escapees had 
planned to use inflated prison raincoats 
as flotation equipment. The convicts had 
hoped to make it to Angel Island, and 
from there in the same fashion to Marin 
County on the mainland, where they 
planned to burgle a clothing store. But 
after experimenting with this equipment, 
prison authorities found that the rain- 
coats could give little or no support in 
the water. They discovered a crudely 
fashioned paddle floating 200 yds. from 
Angel Island. And no Marin County 
clothing store reported any thefts. 

Still, unless and until the bodies bob 
up in the water, there would remain the 
possibility of a successful escape. One 
woman, for example, reported seeing three 
men on a raft; police gave it a good try, 
but found neither men nor raft. And, as 
for the chagrined officials of Alcatraz they 
had learned at least one lesson from the 
tablespoon trio: start counting the silver 
before, not after. the guests leave. 
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Princes Boun Ovum, SovvANNA PHouMA & SOUPHANOUVONG 
Voila! It is all O.K. But is it? 


be decided by a unanimous vote—a 


LAOS 
Shaky Troika 


The small room in the house on stilts 
was blue with cigar smoke as the three 
princes and the general argued the final 
details. Slovenly soldiers of all three fac- 
tions loitered on the porch, sometimes 
poked their heads curiously throygh the 
glassless windows. Below, amid mud pud- 
dles and stray dogs, newsmen scrambled 
for vantage points. 

Minutes after 3 p.m., the meeting broke 
up. Prince Souvanna Phouma strode out 
onto the porch, gave the railing a resound- 
ing slap. “Voila!” he cried. “Le gouverne- 
ment!” Soldiers of the three armies broke 
into cheers, and TV cameramen shouted 
for a word in English. Beaming, Souvanna 
replied: “I cannot speak English. 1 can 
only say—it is all O.K.” 

Souvanna’s enthusiasm was shared in 
Moscow. Nikita Khrushchev fired off a 
cable to President John Kennedy hailing 
the creation of a neutral Laotian govern- 
ment as “good news” in the “cause of 
strengthening peace in Southeast Asia.” In 
Washington the mood was appropriately 
cooler, Kennedy replied that settlement of 
the Laos problem was a “milestone,” but 
added warily that it was “important that 


no untoward actions anywhere” interrupt 
the progress already made. 

Split Portfolios. What was finally 
achieved at the house on stilts in the 


Plaine des Jarres last week was the most 
shaky of coalition governments. At the 
last moment, accord nearly broke down 
when Red Prince Souphanouvong began 
wrangling with his old enemy, General 
Phoumi Nosavan, about the division of 
Cabinet posts. In a rare outburst of anger 
at his half-brother, Souvanna shouted at 
Souphanouvong: “You go sort it out with 
Phoumi and come back when you agree. 
If you don’t agree. don’t come back.” 

In taking office as Premier, Souvanna 
will name Red Prince Souphanouvong and 
General Phoumi as Vice Premiers, and all 
three have agreed that major issues must 
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kind 
of Laotian troika. Four Cabinet posts 
(including Economics and Information) 
go to the Communists, and four oth- 
ers (including Finance and Education) 
to Phoumi's anti-Communists. Phoumi's 
longtime ally, Prince Boun Oum, will re- 
sign as Premier and retire from active 
politics to his meaningless lifetime post as 
Inspector General of the realm. The re- 
maining eleven Cabinet posts go to Sou- 
vanna and his neutralist supporters. 
The most important and the most left- 
wing of these neutralists is Foreign 
Minister Quinim Pholsena, a bookseller 
and politician who nurses a grudge against 
the U.S.. both for the previous machina- 
tions of the CIA and for alleged slights at 
the hands of U.S. diplomats. Quinim has 
the potential of developing into a Laotian 
Krishna Menon, but last week he was 
acting his affable best, assuring newsmen 
that the new Laos was happy to accept 
aid “without conditions” from East and 
West. Washington was swift to make its 
contribution: the payment of $3,000,000 
a month to the Laos government—sus- 
pended last February to help force 
Phoumi into the coalition—was resumed, 
Minded Store. The other neutralist 
ministers range politically from liberal to 
far right, including some who are as de- 
terminedly anti-Communist as General 
Phoumi himself. Biggest problem ahead is 
how to integrate the three rival armies 
1) Phoumi’s 60,000 Royal Laotian troops, 
2) Souphanouvong’s 15,000 Communist 


Pathet Lao, and 3) Captain Kong Le’s 
5.000 “neutralist” paratroops. Souvanna 
hopes to reduce the swollen army to the 


size of a national police force and to use 
the discharged troops in such public works 
as building roads, schools and dispensaries. 
With the exception of a limited number of 
authorized French military instructors, all 
foreign troops in Laos—750 U.S. military 
“advisers.” some 10,000 North Vietnamese 
Communists, a handful of Russian pilots 

—are to leave the country within 75 days 


through border posts controlled by the 


International Control Commission ( India, 
Canada, Poland). Everyone doubts that 
the North Vietnamese will really give up 
the important strong points at Mahaxay 
and Tchepone, which control the supply 
route by which weapons and _ reinforce- 
ments filter to the Communist guerrillas 
n South Viet Nam. 

The first real test of Communist inten- 
tions may come next week, when Premier 
Souvanna Phouma flies to Paris for the 
marriage of his daughter, and Vice Pre- 
mier Phoumi Nosavan is slated to lead a 
delegation to Switzerland for the formal 
signing of the Geneva draft agreement 
reached at the 14-nation conference last 
December. This would leave Red Prince 
Souphanouvong at home to mind the 
store, since as Vice Premier he would be- 
come acting head of government. Sou- 
phanouvong last week fumed at the 5,000 
U.S. troops in northern Thailand, whose 
presence had clearly helped persuade him 
to accept the coalition deal in Laos. The 
U.S. forces, he grumbled, “are going to 
support the reactionaries in order to sow 
troubles and provocations upon our land.” 
Washington's cool reply: the troops will 
stay where they are. 

As Washington sees it, Souvanna’s neu- 
tralist government represents the most 
yalatable of several ugly alternatives. The 
U.S. has tried to defeat the Reds in Laos 
by arming and training General Phoumi’s 
irmy—but Phoumi failed. The Pentagon 
remains reluctant to commit U.S. armed 
forces to a landlocked, roadless and rug- 
ged terrain for an endless guerrilla war 
against Communists from China and 
North Viet Nam. Souvanna may well 
suffer the fate of other non-Communist 
leaders who have tried to govern in con- 
junction with the Reds and have lost 
their countries to Communist subversion. 
But each day that Souvanna survives 
represents a clear gain for the U.S. And, 
should he be toppled by a Red coup, 
U.S. troops are already in position in 
neighboring Thailand to secure both banks 
of the vital Mekong valley. 
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SPAIN 


Toward a Change 
(See Cover) 

The end of the Franco era in Spain is 
near. Just how near no one can say, tor 
the dictator has proved himself immensely 
durable. Almost a quarter of a century has 
passed since El Caudillo defeated the Re- 
publicans in Spain's bloody Civil War and 
built his stern, stable military regime in 
the proud, suffering land. Today, he seems 
as confident as ever that the regime can 
go on forever. But all the signs disvute 
him. There is in Spain a ferment and un- 
rest that signals change ahead. 

The fourth bomb in a week exploded in 
a Madrid street last week, testifying to 
the increasing boldness of anti-Franco 
plotters. Bright-colored opposition hand- 
bills showed up on tables in cafés, on 
street corners, plastered to walls and tele- 
phone poles in side streets of a dozen 
cities. More than a hundred unhappy 
Spanish politicians boldly gathered goo 
miles away in West Germany to talk ear- 
nestly of the freedom that Franco fears. 
Workers gathered in town squares to 
whisper in awe and pride of the only suc- 
cessful strike in the history of Franco 
Spain, won by the stubborn Asturias coal 
miners. 

“Franco will fall within five to six 
months,” says Julio Just, a prominent 
exile leader living in Paris. “This is the 
beginning of the last chapter in the his- 
tory of the Franco regime,” agrees Jess 
Prados Arrarte, chief economist of Spain’s 
Central Bank, who recently fled the coun- 


try. To some extent, this was typical 


exiles’ talk; no one really expected immi- 
nent revolution in Spain. Nevertheless, it 
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Don JUAN ON His YACHT 
Something to hang on to. 
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FRANCO ApDRESSING CIVIL WAR VETERANS 


The shattered hand has not lost its skill or 


all testified to the rising expectation that 
El Caudillo, at 69, cannot last much 
longer. Everybody in Spain is waiting to 
see who will succeed him. 

Patient Stoic. The man with the best 
chance and with most at stake in the out 
come is a 6-ft. 3-in. blueblood who has 
not lived in Spain for 31 years. He is Don 
Juan de Borbén y Battenberg, 49, Count 
of Barcelona and Pretender to the Span- 
ish throne, which he and his monarchist 
supporters are certain will be restored 
when Franco goes. Until that happens, he 
can only wait restlessly in self-imposed 
exile at Estoril, Portugal's glittering re- 
sort, or take the handsome yacht Saltillo 
for endless cruises in the Mediterranean 
an embodiment of his country’s impa- 
tience, and a symbol of the Spanish past 
that is desperately trying to move into 
modern Europe. 

Don Juan is no princely puppet. In 
Estoril, he works hard each morning at 
his rambling Villa Giralda, digesting re- 
ports on developments m Spain, receiving 
visitors, answering mail, plowing through 
the newspapers flown in from London 
Paris and Rome. He keeps in constant 
touch with the 43-man Consejo Privado 
his privy council in Spain, which already 
has drafted a plan for a constitutional 
monarchy against the day when Don Juan 
may take the throne. 

Even during the cruises. mail and radio 
reports flow out to the yacht. Last week 
heading slowly back to Estoril from a 
trip through the Mediterranean, he paused 
briefly off Gibraltar to confer with two 
leaders of his council. He also stopped at 
Cartagena as guest of the local naval 
commander, 

Theoretically, Don Juan can return to 
Spain any time he wants to, but he takes 
care to make his visits brief and casual. 
Although Spain was declared a monarchy 
in Franco’s 1947 Law of 
Spain’s dictator has made no move to 
implement it. It has been part of his strat- 
egy to leave the succession question in the 
air. In public, the Pretender is patiently 
pretends that no succession prob- 
lem exists. Newsmen always like to see 








Succession 


stoi 


steel. 


the situation as a football match, he com- 
ments cheerily to visitors. The whole mat- 
ter. he adds, has been “exaggerated.” But 
he speaks more freely in private. When 
aides keep assuring him that all important 
factions in Spain are for him, he will 
mutter: “If everybody's so monarchist, 
then why the hell am 1 in Estoril?” 

New Middle Class. Whoever runs 
Spain next will inherit a country slowly, 
painfully outgrowing the isolation and 
poverty of centuries, In old Castile, land 
of santos y cantos (saints and songs), vil- 
lage steeples are inhabited by storks, the 
near-sacred birds of Spain, standing high 
in their twig nests and fanning their 
young with great wings. The gypsies were 
on the road last week, trekking north for 
the summer. In hot, sunny squares, cav- 
ernous cathedrals waited, filled with cool 
air and the dusty odor of saintly bones 
in silver boxes. 

But the fact or at least the 
of change is everywhere. Leaping the Pyr- 
enees at last 
ciate membership in Europe's Common 
Market in order to share in the Conti- 
nent's booming trade. Madrid, its popula 
tion doubled in 20 years, wears the pink of 
great new brick apartment houses stretch- 
ing far to the north and south. Its streets, 
once asphalt museums for antiquated ja- 
lopies, are now with gleaming 
SEATs, the Spanish-made version of the 
Italian Fiat. The cars are still largely for 
the rich; a better index to the general im 
provement is the horde of buzzing motor 
scooters steered dauntlessly through the 
city streets by clerks, factory foremen 
salesmen, shopkeepers—the nucleus of the 
new middle class slowly taking shape in 
Spain. 

Change is not limited to the cities. In 
the hungriest part of Spain, the forsaken 
valley of Las Hurdes, a few thousand peo- 
ple for generations had no contact with 
the outside: their inbreeding was said to 
produce malformed children, and to all 
Spaniards, Las Hurdes became a synonym 
for decadence. In the region today. riggers 
are laying a power line across the valley, 
a hospital is being built, fruit trees grow 
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POLICE WAITING IN MADRID 


in the irrigated fields near a power dam. 
The children are ragged and dirty—but 
healthy enough. 

New Riviera. Franco's regime is rightly 
proud of its sprawling Plan Badajoz, the 
40-mile-long irrigation project along the 
Guadiana River near the Portuguese bor- 
der; here a onetime malarial swamp has 
been turned into fertile fields that make 
Spain all but self-sufficient in cotton and 
rice. 

Tourism is one of Spain's biggest assets. 
It has been a cold, damp spring in Spain 
but this has not deterred the first wave of 
the estimated 10 million foreigners—one 
for every three Spaniards—who will visit 
Spain this year, particularly the booming 
Costa Brava and Costa del Sol, which 
have turned into a kind of noisy, cut-rate 
Riviera, where conservative Spaniards 
sneer that the girls go to Mass in bikinis. 
rhings are not quite that bad, but 
remolinos has 


Tor- 
pro- 


cottages 


become a real estate 
with clusters of 


to Sic 


moter’s dream 
selling for $5,000 apiece; bill- 
boards in the area advertise Motello Ran- 
cho, Serv-Inn, Miami in E 


tourists will leave 


ropa. The 
million 
worth of hard currency in Spain this vear. 

Spain's application to hook up with the 
Common Market (so far, no 
Six) was 
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response 
from the an enormous psycho- 
logical step that fits in with other changes. 
Indolence is no longer 


aristocrats 


the fashion among 
many are out making money. 
Businessmen have broader horizons pur 
sue export sales more energetically. A still 
small but 


significant factor of change is 


the Spanish women. More are goings 





universities than ever before. Man’s tradi- 
tional supremacy no longer goes unques- 
When 
When he is pushed 
by women. In Spain, the women 
ning to push the men. 


Still Backward. Occa 


contributes 


tioned. Says a shrewd Spaniard 
does a man work best 
re begin- 
sionally Franco 
an article on economics to a 
Madrid journal, signing his pieces “Hispa- 
nicus,” and he takes full credit for Spain's 
Actually, n 
credit belongs to huge 
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economic progress, ich of the 


injections of cash 
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Spanish must own their own 


ntry. 





and advice from abroad. Start of the 
money flow came even before Franco 
agreed to let the U.S. build air and naval 
bases on Spanish soil; in a decade the U.S. 
pumped $503 million into Spain in mili- 
tary aid alone. An even greater sum from 
abroad has gone to modernize the Spanish 
and implement the 
bilization plan after Spain's disastrous in- 
lation. The plan worked. The soaring 
prices leveled off: investors regained con- 
fidence; gold and dollar reserves soared 
from virtually zero in 1959 to a whopping 
$1.1 billion today. 

But Spain’s progress so far has been 
tiny compared to what it could be, and has 
only served to whet the people’s appetite 
lor more. 

Spain is still painfully backward and 
depressed. On the edge of Madrid, the 
gritty Puente de Vallecas district is called 
“Litle Russia” by its occupants 
leaners. ditchdiggers and the like, who 
earn a day and live in a 
smelly maze of shacks. Beyond, in the 
open country, are the peasants who work 
the huge holdings of landlords 
f pittance; in one-hundredth 
of the population still owns half of the 
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as little as 6o¢ 


absentee 
or a spain 
land. Five million Spanish peasants use 
no mechanized farm tools at all; as they 
helped bring in the harvest last week, they 
had, as the Spanish saying goes 
their hands. 


‘only 


Spain's per capita income is the second 
lowest, next to Portugal, in Western Eu- 
rope. Most Madrid families can no longer 
fiord even the lowest-price (So 


o¢ ) Seats 


t the bullfights, now go more and more to 
admission is 
Many people take on two jobs 


one in the 


the soccer games, where 
cheaper 
another in the after- 
to make ends meet. Concern at the 
cost ot living is SO great that able 
merce Minister Alberto Ullastres had to 
go on TV to soothe housewives. an un 


precedented act for ¢ 


morning 
noon 


Com- 


minister in Franco's 
regime. 

What 
dustry and commerce—creaky 


Among 


concerns Ullastres is Spain's in- 


antiquat- 





ed, often monopolistic. its worst 





MINERS STRIKING IN ASTURIAS 


aspects are those crude relics of fascism, 
the labor-management Sindicatos, which 
fix workers’ wages as well as employers 
prices, forbid strikes by workers or layoffs 
Collective bargaining within 
the syndicates has been allowed in the 
past three years, but government red tape 
and inflexible employers have left the 
ordinary workers of Spain embittered. 

That is the background of Spain's re- 
cent, bitter labor troubles. 

The Strike Story. Asturias is a deso- 
late, mountainous region, where the rivers 
run black over slate and shale. Its miners 
are a tough, hardy folk, for the equipment 
they use is outmoded, the coal they dig is 
of low quality and difficult to extract; a 
man’s average output is only six-tenths of 
a ton in an eight-hour day, perhaps one- 
twentieth of a U.S. coal miner's produc- 
tion, 

The miners’ grievance this time was a 


by bosses. 
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Mass in bikinis? 
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proposed new wage contract that failed to 
give unskilled workers the raise they de- 
manded from a basic minimum of 
setas ($1) a day to 150 pesetas ($2 
day. Suddenly one morning. seven pica- 
dors (cutters) at a mine in Mieres refused 
to begin the day’s work. In a flash the 
whole mine joined the down-tools move- 
ment. Within a matter of days al 
miners in the region quit. 

There was no violence; on the contrary 
the drab little towns in the steep Asturian 
valleys took on a holiday air as idle work- 
ers strolled the streets with their families 
or gathered at cafés to drink cider or the 
red wine of Leon and eat chorisos, the 





60,000 


popular peppered sausages. Many listened 
to Radio Espana Independiente, the Com- 
munist transmitter that anti- 
Franco propaganda from Prague, Czecho 
slovakia (featuring La Pasionaria, legend- 
ary Red amazon of the Civil War). Since 
Franco’s own press and radio were sup 
pressing the whole matter, Prague was the 
only Spanish-language 
about the spreading strikes in other parts 
of Spain: thousands of shipbuilders and 
workers in Bilbao. many more in 
In all, 100 Spaniards in 
other areas were off the job in sympathy 
with the 60.000 striking Asturians. 

The Communist Excuse. For the re 
gime. it was the gravest politica! thre 
since the Civil War, but the government's 
first reaction was mild. For weeks, no ac- 
tion at all was Then a 
emergency was dex lared in the three prov- 
most 





spews its 


source ot 


news 


metal 
Barcelona. 








taken. state of 





inces affected; 4.000 fresh troops 
and militiamen were sent in to reinforce 
the local 
careful to avoid excessive trouble. Avoid- 


ing a showdown 





iuthorities. But the cops were 


Franco sent a trusted 
Cabinet aide, burly Sindicatos Boss José 
Solis Ruiz, to the region to calm the strik- 
ing workers. It worked, but only after 
Solis talked himself hoarse for two weeks 
in speeches and conferences with worker 


councils—and only after promising to 
grant many of the wage demands. For 
Franco Spain, this was extraordinary; 


Spanish workers, breaking the regime's 
sternest decree, had not only conducted a 
two-month strike—they had won it. 

As usual. the government blamed 
eign influence liberals” and “Commu- 
nists” for the whole afiair. Solis called 
attention to “the enormous pressure of 
Communist propaganda.” In fact. the 
Communists, who number perhaps 5 
in all of Spain, are 
have little appeal among the workers. 

A member of Don Juan's privy council 
Florentino Pérez Embid, Catholic lay 
leader and professor of geography. put it 
this way Five years ago these strikes 
would have been impossible. They would 
have been crushed. Now the government 
has to negotiate with leaders 
who are not members of the official 
syndicates.” 

Protesting Priests. Perhaps the most 
important development revealed by the 
strikes is the growing support of the work- 
ers by the Roman Catholic Church, often 
a reactionary force in Spain and a tradi- 
tional ally of Franco's. In town after town 
in Asturias, police found that priests of 
the H.O.A.C.—the Workers’ Brotherhoods 
of Catholic Action—had urged miners to 
fight for their rights. H.O.A.C. firmly de- 
nies it had any part in the strikes, but 
frankly admits that “We have worked 
with thousands of men, and it is they who 
took the lead.” Constantly pointing up 
the contrasts between Spain's poverty and 
its wealth, H.O.A.C. has a network of 
offices in all major cities. It represents the 
church's hedge against the chance of Fran- 
co's downfall. 

For several 


‘for- 
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well organized, but 


workers’ 


important church- 
men have been edging away from Franco's 
Bishop Angel Herrera of 
Malaga has been exposing Spain's social 


years 
philosophies. 


inequities from the pulpit for more than a 
decade. In 1960. a letter was signed by 
Basque priests condemning the re- 
gime’s stifling of 
year several Catholic archbishops urged 
El Caudillo to drop censorship. 
Spain's conservative and puritanical pri 
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Five million peasants own nothing but their hand 
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mate, Enrique Cardinal Pla y Deniel 
84. Archbishop of Toledo, has vigorously 


stepped in to defend H.O.A.C.; after 
Franco lashed out at “some exalted 
priests” for stirring up trouble in Astu- 


rias, Cardinal Pla y Deniel allowed his 
church officials to discipline the erring 
priests, but condemn their 
activities. 

An increasingly important arm of the 
Catholic Church in Spain is Opus Dei, a 
semisecret lay order whose members vow 
obedience, poverty and chastity, and have 
reached every level of official and intel- 
lectual life in Spain. The organization has 
no stated political goals, except to main- 
tain the church's influence in any govern- 
ment that rules. Opus Dei is no particular 
ally of the regime, but three members 
are in Franco's Cabinet, including Com- 
merce Minister Ullastres. They tend to 
be highly conservative in politics, strong- 


neglected to 





ly liberal in economics. 

Saints in Uniform. No one was sug 
gesting that the hierarchy would risk los- 
ing the 1953 Concordat with Franco; it 
gave the Catholic Church far more power 
in Spain than it ever had under the Cath 
olic kings. But unmistakably there were 
now strong reservations attached to the 
old friendship. 

Still full and unreserved are 
Francisco 
with the group that counts most in to- 
day's Spain, the army. Perhaps the Cau- 
dillo’s closest friend and ally is the Chief 
of the General Staff, Captain General 
Agustin Mufoz Grandes, who commanded 
Blue Division when it fought 
beside the Nazis on the Russian front in 
1941, and who has an iron grip on the 
military units (400.000 men). 

In a country that rarely thinks about 


Dictator 
Franco's prestige and power 


Franco's 
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“conflict of interest.” the boards of di- 
rectors of scores of big Spanish banks and 
industrial firms are studded with colonels 
and generals on the active list. This way, 
key sectors of the economy are always 
kept under the influence of the military. 
And despite the church's liberal moves, 
it still looks to the army for stability, an 
alliance symbolized by the host of saints 
who hold military rank and whose rel- 
ics are accorded military honors. Spain's 
highest-ranking officer is the Virgin of 
Pilar, captain general and patroness of 
the army. 

The Police State. Spain's badly paid 
but disciplined soldiers and the bronzed, 
rifle-carrying Guardia Civil men, in their 
tricorn patent leather hats, occasionally 
glimpsed rumbling down narrow highways 
or patrolling the ridges of the hills, still 
maintain Franco's police state. It is a re- 
gime that does not keep the nation in 
chains but covers it like a soggy blanket. 
Since the harsh days of the Civil War, 
the jails have been emptied of many of 
their political prisoners, and there has 
been no death sentence for a political 
offense in ten years. Tertulias (café dis- 
cussions) are universal and sometimes 
surprisingly frank. 

El Caudillo himself has mellowed, but 
he has lost none of the crafty skill or un- 
derlying steel. Every coin of the nation 
still bears his image and the words, “Chief 
of Spain by the Grace of God.” Puritani- 
cal and pious, he sometimes prays for 
hours in his private chapel in Pardo pal- 
ace before making major decisions: to in- 
duce night-loving, late-eating Spaniards 
to follow his own early-to-bed habit, he 
has ordered Madrid restaurants and cafés 
to stop serving food after midnight. 

Rumors of Franco’s bad health have 
been current for years. Don Juan himself 
figures in one. Two years ago there were 
reports that Franco had passed out in his 
car, overcome by carbon monoxide fumes. 
Soon afterward, during one of their rare 
meetings, the dialogue went like this: 

Don Juan (bluntly): I hear you've 
been sick, lost your senses or something. 

Franco (furiously): No, no, not at all, 
just some digestive troubles. 

Then, last winter, an exploding shot- 
gun shattered Franco's hand as he hunted 
partridge in the sprawling palace grounds. 
Some now say that Franco’s injured hand 
may have to be amputated, but he does 
his best to squelch the story. Recently, 
he has made a special effort to show him- 
self in public, waving the hand, grasping 
trophies, gripping rostrums as he delivers 
his speeches in the familiar piping voice. 

Political Spectrum. Whatever the un- 
rest that is disturbing the Franco regime, 
it has so far not benefited Spain’s splin- 
tered political parties, which are hardly 
parties in the usual sense. They operate 
in a vacuum, with no means of reaching 
the Spanish people, and they suffer from 
that fierce individualism that turns any 
three Spaniards meeting on a street corner 
into a new political faction. 

On the far right is Young Europe. a few 
hundred students who feel that Franco is 
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actually too liberal, has abandoned fas- 
cism. Somewhere near this crowd are the 
moribund remnants of the Falange, the 
onetime fascist party that Franco used 
to gain power; Falangists today are op- 
portunistic, scattered and weak. At the 
other extreme, on the far left, are outfits 
like the Popular Liberation Front, whose 
Marxist leader has been in jail since 1959. 
Roughly in the political center are: 1) the 
Christian Democrats, led by José Maria 
Gil Robles, 63. a prominent Madrid law- 
yer, and 2) the Liberals, whose spokes- 
man has been Dionisio Ridruejo, a one- 
time Falangist who has been in the 
opposition for years. 

Both leaders were in Munich fortnight 
ago to attend a conference of the Euro- 
pean Movement, a group promoting a 
United States of Europe. The event 
turned into an exciting demonstration of 
Spanish opposition sentiment, rendered all 
the more interesting by the fact that Gil 
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Father comes first. 


Robles is a member of Don Juan’s privy 
council, 

Two Traditions. Along with Gil Robles 
and Ridruejo, 80 anti-Franco politicians 
of all stripes arrived from Spain, joining 
38 prominent Spanish exiles. Most noted: 
brilliant Philosopher Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, Republican Spain's most famous 
cabinet minister and diplomat, and now 
an honorary fellow at Oxford. Many of 
the Spaniards were bitter rivals and as 
divided as ever on a future policy for 
their country. But in an emotional scene, 
Madariaga submitted a resolution on be- 
half of all Spaniards present, and Gil 
Robles rose to endorse it. 

Introducing the document, Madariaga 
said: “I speak of the two great traditions 
of Western thought, the Socratic, which 
demands freedom of the mind, and the 
Christian, which demands respect for the 
human being. One hundred and eighteen 
Spanish delegates have come to tell you 
that Europe cannot accept in its midst a 
state where Socrates is poisoned every 


day and Christ is crucified every day.” 
Applause punctuated his words as he 
concluded: “One hundred and eighteen 
come with their hands outstretched to 
Europe, and Europe should open its arms 
to receive them. Spain wants to give it- 
self to Europe. but before it can do so, 
Spaniards must own their own country.” 

The Cops Move In. In any other West- 
ern country, the demands of the resolu- 
tion proposed by Madariaga and the other 
Spaniards at Munich would have seemed 
innocuous enough. But they were dyna- 
mite in Spain: the establishment of dem- 
ocratic institutions based on the consent 
of Spain's citizens, the right of workers 
to strike, the free organization of political 
parties, including an opposition. The 
Spaniards’ resolution chose evolution over 
revolution, spoke out specifically for 
peaceful change. “The immense majority 
of the Spanish people hope that this evo- 
lution can take place according to the 
rules of political prudence and as rapidly 
as circumstances permit, in the desire of 
all to renounce every form of active or 
passive violence, before, during or after 
the process of evolution.” 

Franco and his aides were furious. 
TREASON AND STUPIDITY ARE ALLIED IN 
A DIRTY UNION AGAINST SPAIN, headlined 
the government daily Arriba. The press 
blared false accusations that the Munich 
petitioners had recommended that Spain 
not enter the Common Market. Franco 
consulted his Cabinet, rushed through a 
decree suspending for two years the part 
of Spain's bill of rights that safeguards 
the Spaniards’ right to make their resi- 
dence anywhere in the nation. Then the 
police went out to nab the more impor- 
tant figures as they flew back from the 
Munich meeting. Gil Robles was among 
the first arrested at Madrid’s Barajas air- 
port. The cops read him the new govern- 
ment decree, offered him the choice of 
residence in Spain's faraway Canary Is- 
lands or exile abroad. He promptly bought 
a ticket on the next plane and flew to 
Paris. Don Juan's privy council, a loose 
association of prominent men with many 
varying opinions, felt it prudent to issue 
a statement dissociating itself from the 
entire Munich affair. 

Source of Stability. Once again, Franco 
had gone into action at the first sign that 
the myriad opposition groups might start 
operating in concert. Sighed a Spanish 
politician as the feeble move toward com- 
bined opposition was crushed: “In Spain, 
there are many little streams of politics. 
In other countries, they form into rivers. 
But here there are no rivers.’ For this 
reason alone, many Spanish intellectuals 
among the Liberals, the Christian Demo- 
crats and other nonmonarchist groups are 
convinced that restoration of the king is 
the only sensible solution. The throne has 
no mass appeal among Spaniards; few 
have kind memories of Spain’s ineffectual 
Borbén dynasty or long for the return of 
the golden carriages and the steel-hoofed 
clatter of hussars, the summer parties 
and the winter balls, the problems of 
precedence and the scramble for prefer- 
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ence. But in the political vacuum that is 
bound to follow Franco, the monarchy 
might well be the only source of stability. 
Says one Catholic intellectual: “After 25 
years of no politics, we must have some- 
thing to hang on to.”’ Even a onetime die- 
hard Republican can agree: “Now I feel 
the monarchy is the least dangerous, the 
least violent solution for Spain.” 

Many groups in the Catholic Church 
are also deeply monarchist; so are the 
officers of the army, who are likely to be 
in complete command of Spain if Franco 
should suddenly die or be swept from 
office. Their role would then depend on the 
situation. In case of threatened civil 
strife, the army’s determined leaders will 
undoubtedly form a military dictatorship 
to keep order. Otherwise, they will prob- 
ably favor the monarchy. 

Father or Son? Franco is likely to re- 
main silent on the succession. He is play- 
ing a rather coy game with Don Juan 
and his family, dropping a hint here, a 
favor there, without committing himself. 

rhere are a dozen possible royal rela- 
tives who might wear the crown, but the 
only serious alternative to Don Juan for 
the throne of Spain is his tall, hand 
some, newlywed son, Prince Juan Carlos 
de Borbén y Borbén, 24. Fortnight ago 
he interrupted his honeymoon with Prin 
cess Sophie of Greece to present his bride 
to Franco at a lunch at Madrid’s Pardo 
palace. Most Spanish monarchists are 
convinced that Franco would prefer the 
younger, more pliable Juan Carlos, when 
he becomes eligible at age 30 under the 
succession law. The theory is that Ei 
Caudillo still resents Don Juan’s two 
bitter public anti-Franco proclamations 
in 1945 and 1947. Dictator Franco on 


many occasions has been warm and def- 
erential to Don Juan's son. 

But Juan Carlos is a dutiful son. “I 
will never accept the crown during his 


CapTAIN GENERAL MuNoz GRANDES 
Not with chains, but a soggy blanket. 
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lifetime.” he has told friends repeatedly. 
Moreover, Don Juan’s own relations with 
Franco have warmed considerably—at 
least on the surface. Elaborate arrange- 
ments are now always made for refueling 
Don Juan's yacht in Spanish ports. Once 
in Majorca, sailors from Spain’s naval 
base were given liberty for the occasion 
of Don Juan’s visit, and saluted the 
Saltillo, moving the Pretender to tears as 
he piloted the craft out to sea. 

Into Exile. Don Juan often escapes 
the formality that is thrust upon him by 
his birth. At sea, he does his turn on 
deck with the crew; he normally wears 
faded dungarees and sneakers ashore in 
brief stops foreign ports. At home in 
Estoril, he often drops in at bars for a 
beer or two, touring the tables to greet 
acquaintances. Now and then he goes to 
nightclubs, chats with friends until the 
small hours. He was not born to be a 
king, for he was only the third son of 
weak, dissolute Alfonso XIII. His eldest 
brother Don Alfonso was heir apparent. 
But Alfonso inherited the family’s dread 








CHRISTIAN Democrat Git Roses 
Not revolution, but evolution. 


hemophilia; after an auto accident in 
Florida in 1938, he bled to death.* Since 
the second son in line, Don Jaime, was a 
deaf-mute and renounced the throne, the 
monarchic responsibility at last fell to 
Don Juan. 

Don Juan was a cadet in the Spanish 
naval academy near Cadiz when the news 
came on April 14, 1931, that the republic 
had been declared, and the royal family 
was rushing off to exile in France. That 
very night a torpedo boat hustled Don 
Juan off to join his parents. Recalls Don 
Juan “IT stood looking at those shores 
and I thought I might never go back 


As did Don Juan's hemophilic younger 


brother, Don Gonzalo, in another car crash four 





years earlier The disease comes m the 
Habsburg dynasty, as legend has from 
Britain's Queen Victoria, whose yo st son, 








Leopold, bled to death at 31, and whose dau 
ters Alice and Beatrice carried the malady to 


Beatrice was Don Ju 





grandmother 
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Not against, but not Tor. 


again. It was frightfully sad. At the bot- 
tom of one’s heart, one could not help 
feeling that it was not for the good of 
the country. 

Like the Wandering Jew. The royal 
exiles were warmly welcomed in republi 
can France, but Don Juan still yearned for 
the sailor's life. His father wrote Britain’s 
George V, asking that the lad be allowed 
to continue his training in the Royal 
Navy. Don Juan became a cadet at Dart- 
mouth, went on to win his officer's stripes 
put in two years and 89,000 miles of sea 
travel with the British fleet. His marriage 
to a distant cousin and childhood friend 
Dofta Maria de las Mercedes de Borbon y 
Orléans, was Rome's biggest social event 
of 1935. After a honeymoon in the U.S. 
and Canada, the couple took a house in 
Cannes. Within a year, civil war had 
broken out in Spain; abruptly Don Juan 
rushed off to join the nationalists’ strug 
against the republicans. But General Fran 
co wanted no help from the monarchy 
replied that Don Juan’s life was “valuable 
and will be needed later. 

Until they chose a place to live at 
Estoril in 1946, Don Juan and his family 
roamed through Europe, as he puts it 
“like the wandering Jew.’ 

The Reign in Spain. He is a handsome 
bull of a man, with no trace of the family’s 
hereditary illness. But his younger daugh- 
ter, Infanta Margarita, is blind. His older 
daughter, Infanta Pilar, 25, is now com 
pleting her nurse’s training in Lisbon. Liv 
ing in Lausanne, Switzerland, is Queen 
Victoria Eugenia, Alfonso XIII’s English 
widow, 74, regal matriarch of the brood 
and last surviving granddaughter of Brit- 
ain’s Queen Victoria. 

This week the Pretender will get back 
to Estoril just in time to celebrate his 
49th birthday. A few days later, there will 
come a flood of guests—friends, political 
supporters, monarchists of any ilk—for 
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the formal celebration of the feast day of 
his patron saint, San Juan Bautista. Every 
year the ritual is the same. As the visitors 
enter Villa Giralda’s big, comfortable 
drawing room, they press toward Don 
Juan and his wife to bow or curtsy. They 
greet the man who may one day be their 
ruler as “El Rey, El Rey.” 

Some of the Pretender’s backers want E/ 
Rey to get tough and exploit the fer- 
ment in Spain with a rousing declaration 
to speed Franco’s end. Some Spaniards 
even say that he should go back and live 
on Spanish soil. Don Juan refuses. 
“Couldn't . .. It'd raise problems 
I'd be accused of meddling in politics,” 
he mutters. He can only steer the lonely 
and precarious course of not publicly an- 
tagonizing Franco and yet suggesting to 
the waiting Spanish people how he feels 
about the regime that in 1945 he called 
“fundamentally inconsistent with condi- 
tions prevailing in the world.” 

If Don Juan were king, his reign would 
certainly be more liberal than Franco's 
rule, “An absolute monarchy cannot exist 
today,” Don Juan declares firmly. On the 
other hand, the too well remembered in- 
stability of the old republican govern- 
ment fortifies the conviction that a new 
Spanish constitution must provide for a 
much stronger monarch than exists in, 
say, Great Britain. 

Don Juan is sure that, as king, he can 
do the job. “There is a feeling sometimes 
that the monarchies are obsolete. I say 
that depends on the traditions of the 
country. It does not mean that a monarchy 
cannot be applied to modern times. I see 
a great role in store for the monarchy: to 
make Spaniards live with each other, to 
make political controversy a matter of 
argument, not of fighting.” 





Rerucee Cars JAM ALGIERS’ WATERFRONT 
They no longer say Bonjour, only "When?" 
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ALGERIA 
Terror Without End 


The eagerly awaited broadcast of the 
Secret Army Organization came on after 
its usual theme, a few opening bars of a 
twist tune. The announcer warned that 
“the coming week will be primordial, de- 
cisive, for us Algerians.” He hinted broad- 
ly that secret talks were under way be- 
tween the $.A.O. and the Moslem F.L.N., 
and promised soon to be able to “defi- 
nitely tell you whether to stay in this 
country or to leave it.” 

The S.A.O. made no secret of its de- 
mands: 1) recognition as the legitimate 
representative of the 1,000,000 European 
population, 2) amnesty for all S.A.O. 
killers, and 3) enlistment of 12,000 Eu- 
ropeans in the largely Moslem Force Lo- 
cale, which will keep order after the July 
1 referendum results in Algeria’s inde- 
pendence. To emphasize that they meant 
business, S.A.O. terrorists again began 
bombing and setting fire to public build- 
ings, schools and hospitals. S.A.O. gun- 
men, continuing to hunt down French 
army officers loyal to De Gaulle, seriously 
wounded the French general commanding 
in western Algeria. 

Last Plea. Vice Premier Belkacem 
Krim of the Moslem F.L.N. flew in from 
his headquarters in Tunis to confer with 
members of the Provisional Government 
at Le Rocher Noir, the administrative 
center near Algiers. If anyone could talk 
to the killers and terrorists of the S.A.O. 
it was Krim, who had last appeared in 
Algeria in 1957 as a leader of the F.L.N. 
underground, which was spreading death 
and destruction among the Europeans. 
The S.A.O. had sworn never to allow 
an F.L.N. leader to enter Algeria alive, 
but the rightist newspaper L’Aurore 
hailed his presence and the prospect of 
talks between terrorists: ‘Perhaps in this 
way a nation will be born!” 

But disappeared from view, the F.L.N. 
high command issued a communiqué that 
blasted the S.A.O. as “criminals” and 
flatly declared that the only “road to sal- 
vation” for Europeans was to depend on 
the Evian agreement signed last March 
by representatives of the F.L.N. and De 
Gaulle’s government. The Evian accord 
allows Europeans to retain their French 
nationality for three years even though 
they participate in Algerian elections as 
voters or candidates, and promises that 
they “shall enjoy the benefits of resident 
aliens” if they then choose to remain 
French. Pleaded the F.L.N. statement: 
“The Evian agreements are the charter of 
your future in Algeria. Study them and 
you will see that they leave open to you 
all your chances, that they permit you to 
live in Algeria and to live there in se- 
curity and dignity Accept reality. 
With us you can participate in the build- 
ing of a new country to guarantee the 
future of all our children.” 

Panicky Exodus. Despite the ringing 
words, the F.L.N. refusal to add specific 
guarantees to the Evian accord was dis- 
couraging to European liberals and non- 
F.L.N. Moslems. It enraged the S.A.O., 
whose transmitter broke into a regular 


Algeria radio program to announce that 
“the ban is now lifted” on the departure 
of European men of fighting age. The 
panicky exodus—already reaching 70,000 
Europeans a week—was spurred by the 
threat that those who remained would 
have “no schools, no homes, no services.” 
An $.A.O, rear guard promised to carry 
out the destruction of the emptied cities. 
Having already destroyed 145 schools, 
the terrorists last week blew up Algiers 
city hall and part of the 2,400-bed Mus- 
tapha Hospital. 

The fleeing Europeans seem determined 
to leave nothing to the Moslem inheritors 
of Algeria. The plumbing in abandoned 
homes was savagely broken; refrigerators 
were thrown into the Mediterranean; cars 
driven to the airport and docks were 
wrecked as a final gesture. In the cities 
of Algiers and Oran, Bone and Constan- 
tine last week, Europeans no longer 
greeted each other with “Bonjour, com- 
ment ca va?” Now they say: “When are 
you leaving?” 


FRANCE 


Popularity Without Order 

The higher President Charles de Gaulle 
soars in the affection of his countrymen, 
it seems, the less popular his government 
becomes. 

De Gaulle was at his happiest last week, 
touring the green and wooded hills of 
Franche-Comté, plunging like a. stilt- 
walker amid cheering crowds, grasping 
outstretched hands, patting the heads of 
schoolchildren, and leading community 
sings of the Marseillaise.* He acted as if 
the Algerian problem were over and for- 
gotten, and promised his listeners that 
now “we shall build Europe, the real 
Europe, the Europe of peoples, and thus 
the Europe of states and not of words, 
myths and schemings.” 

But in Algeria there was more terror 
(see above), and behind him in Paris 
were frustrated legislators, politicians and 
judges. 

Condemned Unheard. The National As- 
sembly considered itself deeply insulted 
when Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 
Murville made an appearance to defend 
De Gaulle’s concept of a Europe consist- 
ing of federated but sovereign states, and 
stipulated that the plan could only be 
debated, not voted upon. All ten Com- 
munist Deputies flatly refused to attend 
the session. More than half of the Depu- 
ties—Socialists, Radicals, Popular Repub- 
licans, Independents—walked out en 
masse. Left facing empty benches, except 
for Gaullist Deputies, Couve de Murville 
complained, ‘We were condemned before 
we could be heard.” 


* At Lons-le-Saunier, De Gaulle visited the grey, 
slate-roofed house of Claude-Joseph Rouget de 
Lisle who, in 1792, gave the Marscillaise to Rev- 
olutionary France, received a gold watch that 
had once belonged to the composer. In Paris they 
marked the occasion with a story. Charles and 
Yvonne de Gaulle, it seems, were spending a 
quiet evening in the Elysée Palace, the President 
reading, his wife knitting. Suddenly the radio 
blared out the Marseillaise. “Oh, listen, 
Charles,” cooed Mme. De Gaulle, “they're play- 
ing our song!” 
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Later, 293 of the 550 members of the 
National Assembly signed a manifesto re- 
jecting De Gaulle’s view of European 
organization as ‘‘old-fashioned” diplomacy. 
Instead, they that 
States give up a measure of national sov 
ereignty to achieve a cl union, and 
“We affirm our conviction 
that only a United Europe, partner on the 
basis of equality with the U.S., will pre- 
serve the future of our liberties and 





proposed European 


closer 


concluded 


peace. The signers of the manifesto 
represented enough votes to bring a mo 
tion of censure against De Gaulle’s gov 


ernment, but they hesitated to embarrass 
De Gaulle on the eve of what may be the 
ultimate Algerian showdown. They 
dreaded pushing him into ordering a pop 
ular referendum on the European issue 
when—as in all Gaullist 
the vote would be less on the question 
at issue than on De Gaulle’s popularity. 

Misguided Dogs. On the first day of 
the Franche-Comté tour, police arrested 
six persons charged with being part of an 
S.A.O. commando intending to assassinate 
De Gaulle. Police the plotters 
had hoped to plant explosives at a railway 
underpass near Vesoul and blow up the 
presidential auto as it went through. Imi- 
tating smugglers, the S.A.O. group were 
also } 


also 


referendums 


claimed 


reported to have trained bomb- 


carrying dogs to ultrasonic 
whistles: they could then be directed near 
De Gaulle in 


ploded by remote control. 


respond to 
a crowd and the bombs ex 


The “teledogs” were ridiculed in Paris 
but the bitterness behind these and other 
fantastic schemes of revenge was no 
laughing matter. Neither was De Gaulle’s 
determination to get back at the S.A.O. 
Still incensed because a military tribunal 
had failed to condemn to death the cap- 
tured S.A.O. chieftain, Raoul Salan, De 
Gaulle ordered the public prosecutor to 
begin a new trial. To avoid the charge that 
Salan was facing double jeopardy, the 
Prosecutor indicated he was concerned 
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only with Salan’s acts since his arrest in 
Algiers on April 20 specifically the writ 
ing of directives to the S.A.O. from his 
cell at Paris’ Santé prison. 

De Gaulle also moved against the man 
whom Salan proclaimed to be his suc 
once eminently 
Georges Bidault, 62. A member of the 
Assembly, a noted Resistance figure, twice 
Premier and nine times Foreign Minister 
of France, Bidault used to be a leader of 
the M.R.P., the Catholic party that sup- 
ported De Gaulle in the ’40s. Now Bidault 
is in hiding abroad, issuing fiery S.A.O. 
proclamations, Last week De Gaulle de 
manded that the Assembly lift his parlia- 
that he may be 
tried for treason in absentia. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Lingua Anglica 
Britain and the U.S. 
week to join in a massive drive to export 
their precious natural re- 
the English language. As a “truly 
universal language,” said Sir David Ec- 
cles, Britain’s Minister of Education, Eng- 
lish could become “a great instrument for 
the creation of one world.’ 
lish is already the mother 
million people; it is the second 
others. It has 
world 








cessor, the respec table 


mentary immunity so 


were urged last 


one ol most 


sources 


tongue 





ot 
language of 250 million 
long been the language of com- 
merce and, said Eccles, is rapidly becom- 
ing “the accepted language of develop- 
ment and aid in all continents.’’ Even 
Communist-bloc engineers on foreign aid 


missions accept English as the lingua 
franca: more than 50% of all Soviet 
schoolchildren take an intensive, eleven- 


year English course. 

“English,” said Eccles, “is now so far 
from being the suspect channel of Anglo 
American culture and propaganda that it 
is accepted as the medium of rebellion 
and anti-colonialism.” Britain's govern 
ment, he said, is “under continuous pres- 


sure” from new nations in Africa and 
Asia that need help in setting up English 
courses in their schools. The greatest de- 
mand comes not from governments but 
from private individuals, “simply because 
English is now the language of good jobs. 
Young people know that to get on in a 
scientific age they must know English.” 
To make their language “the common 
possession of the world,” urged 
Eccles should 
launch an intensive campaign to improve 


whole 


English-speaking nations 


mass teaching media. make available 
texts, film Strips records, books, radio 
and TV courses. The U.S. and the Com- 


‘the greatest 
teacher 


monwealth should also send 
possible number of experts” to 
training colleges throughout the wor'd. 
Education Minister Eccles ( Winchester 
and Oxford) warned that Eng- 
lish may yet suffer the same fate as Latin 


however 


the world’s first truly international 
which became 
Italian and Spanish after the fall 
of the Roman Empire. “‘The danger is 
very real that English will break 
into Oxford English. New York English 
Australian, Russian, Chinese English and 
so forth.” Exoloring examples of conflict 
ing usages, Eccles pointed out that “flat” 
“ouncture” in New York and 
in London, wondered “what 
ish gentlemen 


tongue fragmented into 


French 


down 





means 
“apartment . 
to do about the young Eng 
who call a donkey an arse? 
Concluded Eccles: “We must get down 
to the job of preserving common mean- 
ings and standards of purity for the Eng 
lish language. If we fail, we shall not be 
forgiven for our foolish negligence.” 


BERLIN 


Dig-It-Y ourself 

Ten Walter Ulbricht 
sealed off East Berlin, his harassed border 
police last week were still adding new gun 
ind barbed wire to keep 
climbing the 





months after 


emplacements 
their fellow citizens from 
Wall to freedom. But E 
increasing 
route: underground. 

Using spades, spoons and fireplace shov- 
els to excavate three tunnels 
45 East Germans last week dug their way 
out, chalking up the biggest weekly total 
of successful escapes recorded so far this 
vear. Most ambitious of the tunnels went 
from West to East. Led by Peter Scholz. a 
West mechanic who 
was separated from his East German fian- 
cée by the Wall, six voung Berliners start- 
ed in the cellar of a West Berlin tavern 
dug a shaft 9 ft. below ground that 
in the basement of an 





ist Germans, in 


numbers, are taking another 


separate 








20-year-old Berlin 


sur- 
faced 60 ft. 
East Berlin photography shop. There they 
made rendezvous with eleven friends and 
relatives, including Scholz’s fiancée and 
her four-month-old daughter, Suzanne 
who had to be fed tranquilizers so that 
she would not cry out on the trip back. 
Gingerly hauling Suzanne in a tin dish- 
pan, the fugitives—among them five other 
women and two small boys—took three 
hours to squeeze through the 20-inch shaft 
to freedom. 

The dig-it-yourself movement stirred 
irate protests from Moscow, where Pravda 
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away 








accused West Berlin authorities of “open- 
ly inciting subversive actions against 
peace.” In fact, the exodus has been 
stepped up by East Germany's increasing- 
ly desperate food shortage. Blaming the 
situation on its lack of export credits rath- 
er than the abysmal failure of its collec- 
tivized agriculture, the regime last week 
urged the people to start growing food in 
their own backyards. Whether for food or 
freedom, it looked as if more and more 
East Germans would be out digging this 
summer. 

Tension mounted on both sides of the 
Wall at week's end, as West Berliners 
planned mammoth rallies to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of East Germany’s 
abortive 1953 uprising. When Konrad 
Adenauer announced that he planned to 
fly to West Berlin for German Unity Day, 
as it is called, East Germany protested to 
the U.S., Britain and France that this 
would be a “provocative” act. But it was 
an East German border guard who did 
most to raise Berlin’s blood pressure. 
When a_ twelve-year-old East Berlin 
schoolboy named Wolfgang Gloede ap- 
proached the barbed wire opposite the 
U.S. sector, the Vopo opened fire with a 
machine pistol. West Berliners had to 
watch helplessly as the dying boy was 
dragged back from the wire and left unat- 
tended for an hour until an ambulance 
came. He died on the way to a hospital. 

Twice last week, in Washington, Presi- 
dent Kennedy called meetings of his Ber- 
lin task force to discuss the continued 
shooting incidents along the Berlin wall. 
“We get 200 shots a day fired there now,” 
said one State Department official. “In 
Laos that's a war.” 


ITALY 
A Moderate Tendency 


It was the first popular test for Italy’s 
new center-left coalition government, 
which grew out of Premier Amintore Fan- 
fani’s apertura a sinistra (opening to the 
left) last February. In a heavy turnout, 
3,000,000 voters cast ballots in municipal 
and provincial elections. Result: a sharp 
defeat for political extremism, both right 
and left. 

In Rome, a fleet of 200 sound trucks 
blared the strident propaganda of the 
neo-Fascist Movimento Sociale Italiano 
(M.S.I.), and in the air relays of planes 
zoomed over rooftops, trailing the names 
of M.S.I. candidates. The heirs of Musso- 
lini reportedly spent more than $3,000,000 
during the four-week campaign, but when 
the votes were counted it was clear that 
the Missini (the nickname derived from 
the party initials) had misspent their lire. 
The Fascist share of the total vote rose 
slightly from 9.79% in 1960 to 10%: a 
mere 19,000 new M.S.I. voters (new to- 
tal: 248,000) were recruited at the expen- 
sive rate of about $160 per vote. 

On the extreme left, the Communists 
also were drubbed. Minor gains in the 
booming industrial north failed to com- 
pensate for defections in the poor agricul- 
tural south, cost the Reds about 1% in 
the total popular vote. The shift was 
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small but significant: it was the first time 
since 1948 that the Communist percent- 
age had shrunk. 

The biggest gains were scored by the 
Liberals, a small party (membership: 
190,000) with a right-of-center, free- 
enterprising program which had opposed 
the apertura a sinistra. The Liberals’ 
strong showing suggested a distrust of the 
left, a belief that free-enterprise capital- 
ism can do most for Italy’s new and grow- 
ing middle class. Despite this slight pull 
to the right, Premier Fanfani’s alliance 
had weathered its first test at the polls. 
His Christian Democrats’ vote dipped a 
bit, but their coalition partners did well. 
As Red Boss Palmiro Togliatti com- 
plained, the elections reflected an unmis- 
takable “moderate tendency.” 
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EsteHay & WIFE 
Bail was a mere $140 million. 


IRAN 
End of a Tragicomedy 


“Please tell Mr. Ebtehaj to leave prison 
so as to make our job easy,” said the 
magistrate to a clerk. Thus, on the same 
absurd note with which it began seven 
months ago, the case of Iran’s most cele- 
brated prisoner ended last week. 

Abol Hassan Ebtehaj, 62, is a brilliant 
but irascible banker and economic plan- 
ner whose frequent forceful criticism of 
Iranian corruption and autocracy out- 
raged Cabinet ministers and even mem- 
bers of the Shah’s entourage. With equal 
bluntness he attacked the U.S. for “spoil- 
ing us little children’’ with massive mil- 
itary aid, accused Washington of doling 
out economic assistance without sufficient 
planning. For years, Iranian officialdom 
tolerated him simply because Ebtehaj was 
essential to the country’s economy. As 
chief of Iran’s Plan Organization from 
1954 to 1959, he initiated the country’s 
ambitious land and industrial develop- 
ment projects, hired such able foreign 


assistance as David E. Lilienthal’s De- 
velopment and Resources Corp. 

Last November Ebtehaj’s enemies 
caught up with him. He was imprisoned 
on criminal charges that he had misused 
funds, signed a $35 million contract with 
Lilienthal’s group before the government 
had formally authorized the agreement. 
After Ebtehaj was jailed, the government 
went ahead with the deal. 

Delicate Issue. Ebtehaj behind bars 
proved to be almost as troublesome as 
Ebtehaj on the loose. Editorial writers in 
Europe and the U.S. demanded his re- 
lease; the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee informally explored the issue. 
The Iranian government grew so sensitive 
on the subject that it suspended foreign 
publications that even mentioned his 
name. Even Premier Ali Amini said he 
was convinced that Ebtehaj was “honest 
and upright,” but the Ministry of Justice 
continued to hold their prisoner without 
a trial or a formal indictment. 

Last month, after the entire top echelon 
of the Plan Organization resigned because 
Justice Ministry gumshoes had brought 
all work to a standstill by asking “thou- 
sands of stupid, irrelevant and vexatious 
questions,” Amini promised to take im- 
mediate action on Ebtehaj’s case. More 
important, the Shah himself became a 
frequent visitor to a Teheran bowling 
alley owned by Mrs. Ebtehaj, promised 
to help her husband get out of jail. 

About two weeks ago Ebtehaj was of- 
fered his freedom if he handed over bail 
of $140 million—four times the amount 
of the contract with Lilienthal. News- 
papers defied censorship to quip that the 
government was trying to pay off its defi- 
cit. Haughtily, Ebtehaj refused the prop- 
osition, even though his wife raised 
pledges for the money in less than a 
week. “If I am guilty, prosecute me,” he 
said, “and if I am innocent, release me. 
I cannot claim to be innocent by furnish- 
ing bail.” 

Final Compromise. The government 
then reduced its demand for bail to $35 
million and offered to write a letter to 
Ebtehaj affirming his innocence and un- 
just arrest. Still he refused. Only when 
the regime's face-saving condition of bail 
was dropped completely did the prisoner 
agree to be liberated. In exchange, Eb- 
tehaj posted a $140 million bond guaran- 
teeing his continued presence in Teheran. 

Last week everything seemed ready for 
the triumphal return home. Then Ebte- 
haj himself provoked more trouble. He 
demanded written assurances that the 
conditions of the bond permitted him to 
vacation at Iran’s Caspian Sea resorts. 
Wearily, the magistrate applied to higher 
authorities for permission. Until the pa- 
pers arrived, Ebtehaj insisted on staying 
in jail, even grabbed the belt of a cop 
who had neglected the formality of the 
occasion and tried to leave Ebtehaj un- 
guarded. Two days later he finally con- 
sented to quit his prison hospital cell, 
and his captors breathed a sigh of relief. 
Said Ebtehaj last week as he drove off 
from jail with his wife and 45-year-old 
daughter: “Thus ends a tragicomic opera 
of Iranian justice.” 
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How to keep the grass from looking greener 


Keeping a good man loyal to your company is often 
more than a matter of the pay check. 
Manytimesthe wages outside the pay envelope—group 
insurance and pension benefits—can weigh the balance 
in your favor. If these benefits are clearly understood. 
Today, an exclusive new Connecticut General tech- 
nique is helping hundreds of firms to get the group 
benefit story across on a regular, meaningful basis. It 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident Life 


is called Better Employee Understanding, B.E.U. for 
short. Its results can be felt in greater employee loyalty 
and enthusiasm, and increased productivity. Where re- 
cruiting is a problem, B.E.U. can help make hiring easier. 

Discover how this exclusive technique can be tailored 
to the needs of your company. Call Connecticut General 
or your own insurance man today. Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
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PANAMA 
Still & Forever 


A blessing of geography and the pugna- 
cious foresight of Teddy Roosevelt gave 
the Republic of Panama its No. 1 asset 
the Panama Canal. Under a historic trea- 
ty, signed in 1903 and renegotiated in 
1955, the U.S., which has spent more than 
$1.5 billion to build and improve the 
canal, retains control over the vital At- 
lantic-Pacific seaway “in perpetuity.” 
This point has long galled the national- 
istic Panamanians and has touched off 
anti-American riots throughout Panama. 
Last week Panama’s President Roberto 
Chiari, 57, a businessman with a knack for 
negotiating, flew into Washington to dis- 
cuss the issue with President Kennedy. 
After a 21-gun salute at the airport, Chia- 
ri told Kennedy: “I believe that frank- 
ness is the only way two friendly nations 
can attempt to solve their problems.” 

Friendliness he found—and frankness 
too. Kennedy offered to settle many of 
those grievances that do not affect U.S. 
sovereignty: more employment and high- 
er wages for Panamanians in the Canal 
Zone, the right to have the Panamanian 
flag flown next to the U.S. flag everywhere 
in the Canal Zone, a U.S.-enforced system 
to withhold the income taxes of Panama- 
nian and non-U.S, workers in the Canal 
Zone. But the concessions President Chia- 
ri had really come to bargain for he did 
not receive. 

Expand & Improve. The Panamanians 
want a substantial increase in tolls. Argu- 
ing that the charges (about $4.700 per 
ship on the average) are out of line with 
modern shipping costs, Chiari would like 
the U.S. to raise tolls and give Panama 
o% of total revenues. The U.S. spends 
all of the $5,000,000 annual profit on 
canal expansion and improvement, 

Chiari also wanted, but did not get, an 
increase in the $1,930,000 a-year fee the 
U.S. pays for the Canal Zone. The U.S. 
maintains that while it may be paying a 
low annuity 





Panama benefits in other 
ways. Canal Zone employees and various 
million 
in Panama last year, $10 million more than 
Panama's national budget 


U.S. agencies spent well over $ 


The figure will 
probably rise this vear. Under Panama 
nian pressure, Canal Zone commissaries 
which have supplied most foodstuffs need- 
ed by local residents, may soon cut back. 
Zone stores are even now buying heavily 
from Panamanian producers. 

A Second Canal. During his talks with 
Kennedy, Chiari repeated his theme that 
“Panama will always insist it has sov- 
ereignty over all of our territory, and this 
is something we shall never surrender.” 
But as an accomplished bargainer who 
knows more or less what to expect before 
he sits down, he was prepared for the U.S. 
answer: though Panama owns the land 
the U.S. must retain effective control. 
Nor did he press too hard. 

Returning home after a visit to New 
York where he was welcomed in a bliz- 
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zard of ticker tape (“What a wonderful 
remarkable thing”), Chiari could report 
good news on a project that would mean 
much more to Panama than any haggling 
over current fees and tolls. When the 
present canal reaches its capacity some- 
time between 1980 and the year 2000, the 
U.S. intends to build another one, and it 
will probably be in Panama. Of all possi- 
ble new routes (see map), the two most 
favored are in eastern Panama above the 
Colombian border. The U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, which has studied the 
border area, thinks that it would be just 
the place to blast out a canal with a 
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string of nuclear charges. The cost would 
come to just $1.250,000.000 compared 
with nearly $3 billion by conventional 
methods. When and if the nuclear canal is 
dug, Panama will be certain to have its full 
say in how things are run. 


PERU 
Outcome in Doubt 


The last sweeping promises of reform 





were made, the screaming loudspeakers 
were switched off, the chanting supporters 
had left the plazas. Peru’s 2,222,926 reg 
istered voters submitted themselves to the 
most elaborate anti-fraud safeguards in 
the country’s history and then cast their 
votes for a new President from among 
three leading candidates: Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, 67, founder of the long- 
outlawed, Marxist-turned-moderate APRA 
Party; Fernando Belatnde Terry. 49, a 
wellborn, highly nationalistic architect 
who narrowly lost the 1956 presidential 
elections; and Manuel Odria, 64, Dictator- 
President of Peru from 1950 to 1956, who 


is remembered for both his strong arm 
and liberal public works. 

"L Predict Victory." As the polls 
closed, Belatinde and his staff gathered 
tensely in his discreetly lavish home in 
the well-to-do Lima suburb of San Isidro. 
A maid passed cheese sandwiches and 
whisky; a portable radio sputtered with 
the early returns. At a table in a corner 
the president of Belatinde’s Accién Popu- 
lar Party sat at a telephone listening to 
the party's own reckoning of its vote. 

By Belatinde’s figures, he was the clear 
winner. An hour before midnight, before 
the count reached coo and 10% of 
the vote, Belatinde sat at a typewriter 
pecked out a victory statement with two 
fingers, and drove to the studios of Lima's 
Channel 13. At 11:30 the movie in prog- 
ress faded out. and Belaunde’s handsome 
face appeared, “I am able to predict our 
definitive victory,” he announced. 

"We'll See." In the high-ceilinged liv- 
ing room of a downtown Lima mansion 
APRA Chieftain Haya de la Torre stared 
in disbelief at the TV screen. The elec 
tion was not going as well as expected 
but APRA’s figures did not bear out 
Belatnde’s snap victory claim. “Wait till 





the solid north comes in.”’ Haya mut- 
tered. “Then we'll see.” He went to a 
phone. A few minutes later, he came 
back pointed at the TV set and said 
Manolo will be on in a few minutes.” 
Haya’'s silver-haired vice-presidential can- 
didate, Manuel Seoane, soon appeared 
to deny that Belatnde 
could claim victory so soon, 


or anvone else— 


Seoane’s caution was justified not only 
that first night, but throughout the week 
that followed. Peru’s 144 provinces are 
divided into governing districts 
half of them so remote that there is no 
road to the outside world. As the returns 
trickled in by horse, burro, llama and 
boat, each party and every major news- 
paper interpreted them to suit its fancy. 
At week's end Belatinde’s Accidén Popular 
gave his total as 593.759. some 209,000 
thead of Haya. APRA’s figures showed 
Haya with 546 ahead of Belatinde 
by 34.0 votes. The closest thing to 
an impartial estimate was in ex-Premier 
Pedro Beltran’s La Prensa; Haya, 586,000 
(32.75% ); Belatinde, 579,000 (32.32%): 
Odria, 500,800 (27.95%). It would prob- 
ably be three weeks before the last votes 
were counted officially. 

If the official tally bears out La Prensa’s 
projection, with Haya ahead but with less 
than one-third of the vote, choice of the 
new President will be decided under the 
constitution by an absolute majority of 
the new Congress—whose makeup also re- 
mains in doubt. Over everything looms 
the shadow of Peru’s army, bitterly anti- 
Haya since his revolutionary days in the 
19308. By its own arithmetic last week, 
the army declared Fernando Belatinde the 
winner. If Haya should be the victor, but 
by a narrow majority, there are veiled 
indications that the army will prevent his 
installation. 
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In her latest movie she shimmies 
through one sequence in a blonde wig, a 
few tassels, enough feathers for a spar- 
row’s spring plumage, and not much 
else. Even so, Italy’s Gina Lollobrigida 
was shocked when Hollywood's new Wax 
Museum unveiled a reclining likeness of 
her in a black slip hiked up somewhere 
between navel and knees. “Please, Sig- 
nori,” pleaded La Lollo, “the short slip 
shows too much Gina.” The museum's 
directors were sympathetic, but they 
wouldn't dream of tampering with a work 
of art. The patrons seem to appreciate it, 
they replied, so the slip stays slipped. 





In the Martello Tower at Sandycove 
on the Irish Sea, Dublin at last paid for- 
mal homage to the genius of a man who 
had long outraged and puzzled it—James 
Joyce. At the start of a week-long trib- 
ute, the Tower, refurbished with the help 


of funds from Film Director John 
Huston, Playwright Sean O'Casey and 
Poet T. S. Eliot, was dedicated as a 


James Joyce museum, housing first edi- 
tions of his books, recordings of his read- 
ings, and a death mask made in 1941 in 
Zurich, where he died after more than 
30 years of self-exile. The site was care- 
fully chosen, for the opening scene of 
Ulysses is set there. So was the date, for 
June 16 was the 58th anniversary of 
“Bloomsday.” the day of Leopold Bloom's 
24-hour odyssey through “dear dirty Dub- 
lin” in the pages of Ulysses. 

Two months after rescuers hacksawed 
him, battered and bloody, out of the un- 
recognizable wreckage of a pale green 
Lotus at England’s Goodwood Interna- 
tional Grand Prix, Auto Racer Stirling 
Moss, 32. was talking about getting back 
behind the wheel. In pajamas and striped 


TORIK 


RECUPERATING STIRLING Moss 
Fora champ, a lap chead. 
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DON VICTOR 


RECLINING GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA (IN WAX) 
For a sparrow in spring's plumage, a slipped slip. 


dressing gown, the durable daredevil sat 
in a wheelchair at London’s Atkinson 
Morley’s Hospital, joshing the “head- 
shrinkers” who were putting him through 
tests, flirting with nurses and telling 
friends, “I'll be teaching you the twist 
soon.” Doctors no longer feared paralysis 
from brain damage, but they said it would 
be four to six months before he could 
race again. When that time comes, said 
Moss. he will go to the track where he 
crashed, and try to equal his 105.37 m.p-h. 
lap record. If he cannot within half an 
hour, “I'll pack up and quit. I’ve got 
too much pride to race as an also-ran. 
But I'm going to get back 100%.” 


After enviously eying the handball 
court, solarium and showers over at 
Bobby Kennedy's Justice Department, 


Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg, 53. 
set up an exercise room for his own la- 
borers. Trim and flat-bellied, Goldberg 
nevertheless planned to spend a lot of 
time there, “When your frustrations begin 
to get the best of you.” said the man-in- 
the-middle of arguments ranging from 
sopranos to flight engineers, “working 
over the punching bag is great medicine.” 


To an obbligato of cheers, applause and 
feminine squeals of “Vanyusha!”, curly- 
haired Pianist Van Cliburn, 27, put on 
a triumphant two-night stand in Mos- 
cow’s Tchaikovsky Conservatory, where 
he won the International Tchaikovsky 
Piano Competition four years ago. He 
even got his first piano teacher into the 
act. Brought onstage by her son, Mrs. 
Rildia Bee Cliburn, 58. rippled off two 
warmly applauded pieces. The only clink- 
er of the tour, in fact, was hit by Nikita 
Khrushchev. Ending a concert attended 
by the Soviet Premier, the Texas trebler 
dedicated Chopin's Fantasy in F Minor 
“to Nikita Sergeevich.”” But Nikita, al- 
ready hurrying backstage for a private 
dinner party with the toast of the town, 
was not in his box. Informed that Cliburn 
was still at the keyboard, he scrambled 
back to his place for the encores. 

At 90, Philosopher Bertrand Russell is 
in no mood to waste words. His latest 
work, History of the World in Epitome, 








is an eleven-page. bite-sized pamphlet pub- 
lished by London’s oddball Gaberbocchus 
Press. It consists of a page with seven 
words, a drawing of the Garden of Eden, 
two more pages with seven more words, a 
drawing of a Rube Goldbergian battle 
scene, and a final few words. Intended 
“for use in Martian infant schools,” as 
the title page puts it, Ban-the-Bomb 
Bertie’s text reads, in toto; “Since Adam 
and Eve ate the apple, man has never re- 
frained from any folly of which he was 
capable.” In case anyone misses the mes- 
sage, the pamphlet closes with a photo 
of a towering mushroom cloud. 


The farmer’s wife who thumbs the fa- 
miliar Sears, Roebuck catalogue in quest 
of ginghams and gadgets is in for a sur- 
prise. Its pages will soon blossom with 
art, abstract and otherwise. Hired to 
gather original paintings, etchings, draw- 
ings and sculptures in the U.S. and abroad 
was Cinemactor Vincent Price, 51, epi- 
cure, art collector and ex-champ (in the 
art category) of TV’s $64,000 Challenge. 
Valeman ('33) Price will shop for items 
priced mostly under $100, and Sears will 
feature them in its 1,s00-page catalogue. 
The venture, conceded one Searsman, is 
“highly exploratory.” 


Turning briefly from his work with dis- 
placed persons as U.N. Deputy High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Prince Sadruddin 
Aga Khan, 29. filed suit in Geneva to 
displace his wife, slinky former London 
Fashion Model Nina Dyer, 32, on grounds 
of “incompatibility.” Married in 1957, 
Nina and Harvardman (°54) Sadri, half 
brother of the late Aly Khan, were sepa- 
rated for nearly two years—she fluttering 
around Paris, he roaming from Arab sheik- 
doms to Congolese refugee camps for the 
U.N. Sadri’s lawyer, aware that it cost 
German-born Steel Heir Baron Heinrich 
von Thyssen more than $1,000,000 and a 
French chateau to shed Nina in 1957, was 
on his guard. Said he: “We are well 
armed against any such demand.” 

Pointing a stubby finger at “bad coun- 
sel and bad judgment’—not to mention 
slow horses and fast divorces—compact 
Cinemactor Mickey Rooney, 41, hove 
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Lately we've been talking and listening 


YOU'VE SEEN THE MOON...NOW LISTEN ssc soos care more about com 


munications. And talking to the solar system we've learned a lot of other things. We've learned to track a 


missile plunging through space three times faster than a rifle bullet. Our Atomic Clock (it will vary but one 


second in 1500 years) will help in space navigation, where a split-second time error can throw spacecraft 
thousands of miles off course. We've developed the capabilities to solve almost any space problem including 
guidance, detection, telemetry, even building the spacecraft itself. / One notable accomplishment is Station KF2 
XBR (2299.9 MC on the dial), the first ri ) station licensed for experimental radio transmission into space 
leading to commercial use. Together wi a unique transportable space communications center developed by 
ITT, to be located in Brazil, it will be an integral part of NASA’s coming RELAY communications satellite pro- 


gram. And ITT companies in New Jersey and London will be using this station to communicate by bouncing signals 
2 moon. Working together on pr je Moon Bounce, ITT scientists around the world have learned much 


advance the art of communications for the benefit of people everywhere. / International Telephone and Tele- 


graph Corporation, World Headquarters: 320 Park Ave., New York 22, New York. 


jwide electronics and telecommunications 
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NO ATMOSPHERIC : 


PRESSURE 


The atmosphere on our “happy ships” is noted for 
many things. Geniality. Joviality. Warm-hearted- 


ness. Fun. 
But never pressure. 


That's why those seeking a truly relaxing vacation 
do pressure their travel agents for accommodations 
ona Holland-America transatlantic crossing. If 
you're planning a vacation take advantage of our 
Thrift Season savings which begin August 16th. 
Our “happy ships” call at Southampton, Le Havre, 
Rotterdam, Cobh, Galway, gateway ports to all 
Europe. Why not pressure your travel agent today! 


SAIL A HAPPY SHIP TO EUROPE 


Holland-America Line 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
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PLULVAVAAAAAANS 
TLALLAAAAAAAAY 


Hotel in 30 years 


® 800 air-conditioned rooms and 
suites with bar-refrigerator, tele- 
phones in both bedroom and 
bath, TV. # In-hotel garage. @ 
Friendly service. Concierge in at- 
tendance. # Gaucho Steak House 
—Coffee Shop. a Smart East Side 
location. e Guaranteed reserva- 
tions from $14 single; $16 double. 


a ‘ 
UMMIT 


OF NEW YORK 


East Sist at Lexington 


(212) PLaza 2-7000 
A LOEW'S HOTEL 


the 








| American Society for Metals, Metals Park, Ohio. | 


It is all events—politics, 
*business, finance, 
national and foreign 
affairs . . . and it’s also 
the trends in religion 
and education, the 
developments in science 
and medicine, the latest 
creations in art, music 
and the theater. 








—and you'll find an 
accurate, incisive 
presentation of this news 
each week in TIME’s 
clear, concise and 
colorful chapters. 






.. to get 
it Straight 





PERSONAL 
Your own copy of the ASM METALS HANDBOOK. | 
Just think . . . 1300 pages, 6700 illustrations. | 


1840 tables, 100 major articles. The largest 
single source of metals information ever pub- 
lished. Now only $30.00! Price includes U. S. 
and Canadian postage. Write Department “T", 





AnTHOoNY Hiss 
And on to law school. 


into Los Angeles Federal Court under a 
luxury-model debt and filed for bank- 
ruptcy. Having earned some $12 million 
in a career that began when he portrayed 
a midget at the age of five, Rooney 
claimed assets of Ssoo in personal effects, 
debts of $464.914. including $116,512 in 
back taxes, $22,950 in back alimony to 
three of his four ex-wives. “From now 
on,” pledged he, “I’m going to watch 
things a little more carefully.” 

Named executive editor of the Harvard 
Crimson, fifth-ranked editorial post on 
the undergraduate daily, was horn-rimmed 
Anthony Hiss, 20. a history and lit major 
who is aiming for Harvard Law School 
after his graduation next June. An earlier 
Harvard Law man (class of ‘29): his 
father, Alger Hiss, 57, an honors gradu- 
ate who won the coveted post of secretary 
to Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes at the recommendation of Mentor 
Felix Frankfurter, served as a high State 
Department official before his conviction 
(and three-year eight-month imprison- 
ment) for perjury in denying that he had 
passed Government papers to onetime 
Communist Courier Whittaker Chambers. 
He is now a salesman for stationery and 
printing interests. 

For the edification of those disgruntled 
by South Viet Nam’s new ban on public 
and’ private dancing, strait-laced First 
Lady Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu delivered a 
stern lecture. “Foreigners come here not 
to dance, but to help Vietnamese fight 
Communism,” said President Diem’s sis- 
ter-in-law and official hostess. “Dancing 
with death is sufficient.” Besides, said she, 
“Asians are not used to promiscuity be- 
tween men and women. If the Americans 
want to dance, they should go elsewhere.” 
And what of Saigon’s 1,200 newly unem- 
ployed taxi dancers? Said the mandarin 
Mme. Nhu coldly: “The question is not 
finding work for them, but starving them 
into more useful jobs.” 
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The l /n val is a ct stly autor bile. But it 1g and W >t of maintenance by the extraordinary iste ex- 
and valuable life makes the price you pay a prudent inv pectancy of the Lincoln Continental. The quotient is a truly 
ment. The Continental 2d to in style and out Y ! car. 
of trouble just tv yf the reasons why its Ur passed quality makes the Lincoln C nial 
resale value is so high and why it represents a truly e n- 1962 the finest automobile built in America. Lasting value 
ical purchase in the long run makes it your finest investment for the years ahead. This 
Another vital reason for such /asting value is q Her ut f tine it can be warranted for twi as | 
are a few examples. entire body is welded int gle iS a ther Am an car (two full years or 24,000 miles 
































unit. Body rustproofing is applied inside and out. [her is 

protected by four coats of baked enamel. Every t is tested 
Tiere are more than 2,000 separate inspections for each car _ LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
we make, including 189 tests after each is built. Divide price RAT Product of GBP Motor Compan Lincoln-Mercury Division 
*Ford Motor Company warrants dealers, and alers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoln Continental customers as f ws: That for 24 montt efor 24 les, whichever mos first, free 
replacement, including related labor, will be made by dealers, of any part with « 4efect in workmanship or materials. Tires are not covered by the warranty; appropriate adjustments » riinue to be 
6 such as filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blaces 


made by the tire companies. Owners will remain responsible for normal maintenance service and routine replacement of maintenance |t 





Reporemonousmess from B.F. Goodrich 


Even hot and hungry acids 
can’t eat this vinyl pipe 


At this country’s largest uranium plant, over 
200 million gallons of highly corrosive solution 
have failed to hurt 4 miles of B.F.Goodrich 
Koroseal pipe. Yellowcake is “baked” here. That’s a 
deceptive nickname for uranium oxide, key raw material 
in America’s nuclear energy program, 

The “bakery” is the giant Kermac Nuclear Fuels 
Corp. plant near Grants, New Mexico, where UsQOs is 
extracted from its ore. Kermac’s recipe calls for a heated 
flow of sulphuric acid solution, highly alkaline ammonia 
and powerful organic solvents in kerosene—a combina- 








tion of corrosives no conventional piping could handle. 
The acid solution would corrode standard metal pipe. 
Stainless steel alloys are too expensive, glass-lined pipe 


too delicate. Rubber-lined pipe can’t handle the organic 
solution. A plastic pipe was needed, but most plastics 
couldn’t contend with the abrasive ore 

slurry. The men who desigr 

plant specified rigid Koroseal pipe, a 

product of B.F.Goodrich In 

Products Co. BFG not only produced 

the pipe but the raw material from 


which it’s made and also custom-designed many 

fitt and valves. It’s one of the world’s largest 

rigid vinyl pipe installations. And Koroseal can take it: 

Kermac engineers report that in three years there 
hasn’t been a single corrosion failure. 

Wherever there’s “rough stuff” to be carried, 

more and more companies are coming 

to Kermac’s conclusion: B.F.Goodrich 

Koroseal. Learn more from your BFG 

distributor or write the President’s 

Office, The B.F-Goodrich Co., Akron 18, O. 
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South African Airways Trans World Airlines United Air Lines Varig Airlines of Brazil Western Airlines 


To zip smoothly and comfortably anywhere in the world 


On these famous airlines, you can fly 
Boeing jet to 150 cities in 75 countries. 
You get there fast ; Boeing jetliners hold 
518 speed and distance records. You get 
there feeling fresh; Boeing jet flight is 
wonderfully quiet and smooth. More than 
25,000,000 passengers have already zip- 
ped comfortably to their destinations by 


the world’s most proved, most popular jet- BOLAMG SCTIMMaLTS 


liners. Next trip you take, travel Boeing. (ONG RANGE 20? * MEDIUM RANGE 720 + SNORT RANGE 227 





MUSIC 





Igor's Flood 


The old man’s Soth birthday was June 
17. And last week, the extravagant trib- 
utes to Igor Stravinsky reached a fortis- 
simo as CBS broadcast the world premiére 
of Stravinsky's only composition written 
expressly for television. 

Voah and the Flood, a dance drama 
costing about $200,000 to produce, floated 
into view with strings shimmering, cym- 
bals clanging, horns blaring dissonantly. 
The show was endowed with the New 
York City Ballet dancers, Narrator Lau- 
rence Harvey, and an impressive cast 
headed by Sebastian Cabot and Elsa Lan- 
chester. But the main reason that Noah 
proved to be seeworthy was the buoyant 
artistry of two old collaborators, Stravin- 
sky and Choreographer George Balanchine. 

Based on the tale from Genesis, Noah 
gave glimpses of Stravinsky at his best 

-his music speaking with the incisiveness 
of the century’s most famed composer. 
Stravinsky built Noah’s Ark with flutes, 
French horns, and thumping timpani that 
seemed to pound every wooden board 
in place. He created the flood with wavy 
strings and the liquid tone of horns 
and string basses. His storm was discon- 
certing dissonance. 

On the TV screen, Balanchine's dancers 
moved with an agile, flowing grace. Adam 
and Eve ( Jacques d’Amboise and Jillana) 
performed an erotic pas de deux that elo- 
quently argued for their eviction from 
Eden. There was tragedy—Luciler being 
consumed by vanity and ambition. There 
Noah and his tipsy wife got 
in a domestic squabble. And there were 
the mournful Te Deums of the Columbia 


was comedy 


Chorus. 
The production 
ran into trouble only be- 


which resembles an or- 
atorio in torm 


cause its diverse elements—orchestral mu 
narration, mime and 
never quite had the chance to demonstrate 


their virtt massive production 


sic, song dance 





2s in a 
crammed into minutes. One result was 
that musical ideas could not be fully 
developed with Stravinsky's twelve-tone 
technique. His music. the 
foundation, occasionally sounded like a 
collection of vignettes. Brilliant as it was 
Balanchine's choreography was also both- 


production’s 


ered by limitations of space and time. 

Despite its failings 
ing TV debut. It added up to one more 
success for the team that created such 
ballets as Petrouchka, Firebird, Orpheus 
and Agon. Says Prima Ballerina Melissa 
Hayden, who watched with admiration 
“I do not know what Balanchine and 
Stravinsky will do next, what new medium 
they will conquer, and what new experi- 
ences they will give: I am only sure that 
when they do, I want to be there and be 
a part of it.” 


Voah made a mov 


Composer's Curriculum 

In its 57 years, the Juilliard School of 
Music has played a leading role in helping 
the U.S. to attain a musical identity of 
its own, In the process the school has 
largely been molded in the image of its 
presidents, including 51-year-old William 
Schuman, who recently resigned to head 
Manhattan’s new Lincoln Center. Last 
week Juilliard got a new president, Peter 
Mennin, 39, a distinguished composer who 
figures he will make a good start by 
just keeping pace with the conservatory’s 
present high standards. 

Professional Potential. In his 16 years 
at Juilliard, Schuman, the man most re- 
sponsible for its continuing role as the 
nation’s No. 1 conservatory, made it 
flourish as never before. In place of old- 
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STRAVINSKY, ARK Dancers & BALANCHINE 
Noch proved seeworthy. 
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Jureirarp’s MENNIN 
An identity of his own. 
fashioned theory courses, he instituted a 
widely discussed curriculum called “Lit- 
erature and Materials of Music,” which 
used the usic of the past as text and 
was largely taught by composers. The 
Juilliard that Mennin inherits has a flour- 
ishing dance department that numbers in 
its faculty Martha Graham, Antony Tu- 
dor, José Limén, and a topnotch quart 
in-residence, headed by Violinist Robert 
Mann, Juilliard stresses contemporary 
music, believing that “musicians of a 
given epoch have the responsibility for the 
their time.” It emphasizes stu- 
dent performances, which frequently are 
attended by artists’ managers and talent 
scouts for major orchestras and 
houses. Van Cliburn, Leontyne Price and 
John Browning were all signed after Juil- 
liard performances. 

So well tested are the Juilliard philoso- 
phy and formula that at least one-third 
of the nation’s home-trained concert art 
ists are Juilliard alumni. Increasingly 
Juilliard plans to enroll only students of 
truly professional potential. Selecting its 
high-caliber students, integrating Juilliard 
with the other parts of Lincoln Center, 
where it will 
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move, and adding a 
drama wing to the nusic and 
dance divisions job that 
will keep Mennin as frantically occupied 
as any of his predecessors. 

Impeccable Innovator. At Baltimore's 
famed Peabody which he 
headed before accepting the Juilliard job 
Mennin was a firm administrator and an 
impeccable dresser. He was also an in- 
novator he theater to 
present little-known operas, and an imag 


soon 
school’s 


promise to be 


Conservatory, 


founded a new 


inative project (financed by the Ford 
Foundation to find and train gifted 
young composers. For all that, Mennin 
(whose father is named Mennini) rarely 


much before noon. 


he composed music in the early 


arrived at his office 
Reason 
mornings. 
One of the nation’s 
ers, Mennin won the first Gershwin Me- 
morial Award, two 
Bearns Prize of Columbia University, and 
awards the Naumburg Foundation 
and the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. By the end of the year, Mennin 
best known for his vigorous Sixth 
phony, hopes to complete his seventh. 
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Buggy to the Moon 


sven while Space Administration Chief 
James E. Webb was telling a congressional 
committee last week about two of the 
methods that the U.S. 
in its effort to land men on the 
some of his technical advisers were 
favoring a third: LOR (lunar orbital ren- 
Though LOR at first glance 
seems like a bizarre product of far-out sci- 
ence fiction, many scientists are already 
convinced that it will prove easier, quick- 
er and perhaps cheaper than any other 
system for making lunar landings. 

At present the National Aeronautics 
und Space Administration is planning to 
reach the moon by earth orbital rendez- 
vous (EOR )—an effort that will require 
two advanced Saturn boosters, each with 
000 Ibs. of thrust. One rocket will 
carry the crew and its Apollo capsule and 
place it in an orbit around the earth, The 
second will bring up the fuel, rocket en- 
gines and other gear needed for the 
remainder of the earth-moon trip. The 
two payloads will rendezvous on orbit and 
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re for departure for the moon. If 
tests make this system look 
Webb proposes to fall back 
using a Nova 
million Ibs. of thrust to 
manned spaceship to the moon 
without the complication of orbital ren- 
dezvous. In either case 
land on the moon after braking its descent 
with retrorockets, then take off for the 
earth from the moon's perhaps 
parking briefly in a lunar before 
starting the long voyage home. 

Branch Line. The LOR system will use 
different tactics. When the spaceship ap- 
proaches the moon, it will burn a small 
amount of fuel in its 
nudge itself into an orbit o miles 
above the lunar surface. Then, instead of 
descending, it will detach a small “bug” 
containing two of its three-man crew. The 
bug will have rocket engines 
system and a modest 


well as 


pre] 
preliminary 
too difficult 
on direct 


booster with 12 
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the spaceship will 


surface 
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retrorockets and 
about ro 


a communi- 

supply of 
‘biological support” to 
keep the crew alive. After it separates 
from the orbiting spaceship, a brief burst 
from its engines will put it into an ellipti- 


cation 
fuel as 


Bug retrofires 
from perigee of 


Apollo spacecraft can 


jettison Lunar Bug before 


setting course for Earth 
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cal orbit that swoops down to ten miles 
above the moon’s surface. As the bug ap 
proaches this low point, the crew will fire 
a final decelerating burst and—hopefully 

nake a gentle touchdown on a 
rugged or dusty spot. 

Departure will reverse the procedure. 
After exploring the nearby parts of the 
moon as thoroughly as their oxygen, sup- 
plies and equipment permit 
the bug will blast off and rendezvous with 
the spaceship orbiting above them. After 
joining the two spacecraft and making 
everything shipshape, the reunited 
will boost themselves out of orbit and 
take off for the earth. The bug may be 
taken back to earth or abandoned on the 
lunar orbit. 

The great advantage of LOR 
from weight- and fuel-saving at the moon 
end of the trip. A three-man spaceship 
capable of landing on the with 
enough fuel left to take off again and pro- 
pel itself back to the earth, will have to 
weigh somewhere in the vicinity of 100,- 
ooo Ibs. The landing bug will be much 
smaller, probably weighing only 25,000 
lbs., because it will not carry all the fuel 
supplies and equipment for the full trip 
back to earth. Less fuel will be needed to 
land it on the moon and take it off again. 
All these savings will be reflected many 
times over in the diminished size of the 
booster needed at the start of the voyage. 
LOR enthusiasts estimate that a 
advanced Saturn booster will be powerful 
enough to make the voyage direct, skip- 
ping the costly and difficult rendezvous in 
earth orbit. 
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All plans to land on the moon are nec 
essarily uncertain. No manned satellite 
has yet approached another orbiting ob 





ject, or even attempted to. The formida- 
ble problems of bringing two manned 
satellites together and making them join 
without damage are still far from solution 
and new, unimagined difficulties are sure 
to a dependable technique 
has been developed and tested. Plenty of 
space experts fear that 
pass before the first successful rendezvous 
on earth orbit has been accomplished. 
Rendezvous on a lunar orbit promises to 
be even more difficult. 

The crews of satellites circling the earth 
will be in constant communication with 
ground stations and with each other, even 
when they are sides of the 
earth. Their orbits will be analyzed by 
computers and their positions reported 
accurately every few minutes. The crews 
will be told what to do to bring the satel- 
ites together in the most effective way. If 
in attempt at rendezvous fails, the crews 
can re-enter the atmosphere and 
to get home alive. 

On Their Own. Astronauts trying to 
rendezvous on a lunar orbit will be on 
their own. There will be no friendly sta- 
tions on the moon's hostile surface, no 
computers to analyze the orbits of the 
waiting spaceship or of the bug that is try- 
ing to join it. Unless the two are close 
their crews will not be able to 


betore 





many years will 


on opposite 


hope 


together 
see each other or communicate by radio; 
the moon's surface curves so sharply that 
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This is the way a father wants his family 


to be... together. He wants to give his 
children a comfortable home and the right 
environment—with every opportunity and 
advantage. And he wants them to have 
these things whether he is with them or not. 

That is why a father buys life insurance 
... to be sure that his family will be able to 
remain in the home he has provided for 
them ... that his children will receive the 
education he had planned . . . and that they 
will not be deprived of their mother’s guid- 
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ance and companionship because she has to 
seek a job. 

How much life insurance does this take? 
Only you know what your hopes and plans 
and dreams for your family are. But you 
can get expert help from your Massachusetts 
Mutual man to determine exactly how much 
you need to achieve your goals. 

Why not call him this week? Or call our 
General Agent, listed under Massachusetts 
Mutual in your phone book. It could be a 
most important call. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS - 


ORGANIZED 1851 
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The pure corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine 


than the hydrogenated 
corn oil used in other 
leading margarines 


Most of the corn oil in other mar- 
garines is hydrogenated. That’s a 
process that increases their satu- 
rated fat . . . and destroys impor- 
tant corn oil benefits. 


But pure liquid corn oil, the ma- 
jor ingredient in Mazola, is never 
hydrogenated. That’s why it con- 
tains Jess saturated fat—gives you 
more pure corn oil nutrition. 


This is another way of saying 
you get the full benefit of the poly- 
unsaturates in the corn oil in 
Mazola Margarine. They’re the 
wonderful nutritional clements you 
want in a corn oil margarine. 


nem 
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MAZOLA 
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Try light, golden delicious 
Mazola Margarine . . . you'll get 
the full benefit of pure liquid corn 
oil in Mazola Margarine. 
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a few hundred miles of distance will put 
each of them below the other's horizon. 
Theoretically they can communicate by 
relaying messages via the earth, but this 
cumbersome system is not likely to prove 
dependable. 

Before attempting lunar orbital rendez- 
vous, U.S. astronauts will have to make 
many practice steps. First will come ren- 
dezvous in earth orbit, the crewmen be- 
coming proficient at bringing their satel- 
lite capsules together with help from the 
earth below. Then a spaceship will voyage 
to the moon, park itself for a while in 
orbit there and return to the earth. After 
that, a bug will leave the spaceship and 
make a practice rendezvous with it with- 
out trying to land. Only aiter this maneu- 
ver has been mastered by several success- 
ful trials will the first lonely bug attempt 
to land on the hostile moon. 


The Atomic Eye 


In a California courtroom, an accused 
murderer will soon be confronted by a 
novel adversary. A witness for the prose- 
cution will be an atomic scientist, armed 
with “radiation fingerprints,” evidence 
that can be as accurate and reliable as a 
photograph of the actual crime. No ordi- 
nary cop could hope to gather such finger- 
prints, or even to decipher them. They 
are the product of neutron activation anal- 
ysis, which requires that specimens under 
study be irradiated with neutrons in a nu- 
clear reactor. Then the fine details of their 
chemical composition can be deduced from 
the pattern of the radiation they give off. 
Though the technique is not new, it has 
never before been used in crime detection 
in the U.S.,* and with its astonishing sen- 
sitivity, it promises to provide law en- 
forcement with an ultimate gumshoe. 

Neutron activation analysis functions 
best as a reverse application of the com- 
mon fingerprint technique—instead of 
gathering evidence a criminal leaves at 
the scene of his crime, it permits examina- 
tion of evidence that the scene (or the 
weapon) leaves on the criminal. It can 
serve as an omniscient monitor of the 
most carefully planned alibis. 

A cotton swab, for example, can be 
rubbed over a suspect's hand, irradiated, 
and its gamma rays studied to determine 
whether the man has fired a gun. Infini- 
tesimal traces of gunpowder components 
left on the hand by explosion gases show 
up unmistakably under neutron analysis. 
The sensitivity of the technique extends 
to one-billionth of a gram. It is a marvel 
at detecting the presence of poison, easily 
spotting a thimbleful dissolved in ten 
tank cars of water. Neutron analysis can 
get along with specimens far smaller than 
those needed for conventional chemical 
analysis: a fragment of lint, a strand of 
hair, a fleck of paint will suffice. Happily, 
the radioactivity caused by the neutrons 
soon dies down, and, once studied, the 
evidence can safely be brought into a 
courtroom. 
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RADIOCHEMIST GUINN 
Evidence in the oscilloscope. 


Neutron activation analysis has yet to 
be ruled on officially by a high U.S. court, 
but its backers are confident; the tech- 
nique claims extreme accuracy—compara- 
ble to the best chemical techniques 
and its sensitivity offers crime detection 
a powerful new weapon. Says Dr. Vin- 
cent Guinn, a radiochemist who is direc- 
tor of a joint project of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, General Dynamics Corp. 
and the Los Angeles police department: 
“Neutron activation analysis is no cure- 
all for crime, nor do I think it will re- 
place regular chemical analysis procedures 
But it may well be a quantum change 
in the sense of enabling the investigator 
to identify materials with a degree of 
accuracy and sensitivity never before 
available to him.” 


° 
Language of Oink 

Ignoring the gibes of colleagues, Genet- 
icist Glen McBride of Australia’s Univer- 
sity of Queensland perched for two years 
on the fences of pigpens. By listening to 
the oinks and grunts of teen-age swine 
(8- to 16-week age bracket), he hoped to 
fathom their social order, to learn how to 
make them more comfortable and faster 
growing. He failed, mostly because the 
young swine were made into hams and 
bacon before he got to know them well. 
But he did learn the pig language. 

McBride concluded that pigs have a 
vocabulary of at least ten easily distin- 
guishable squeals and grunts, most of 
which express mood or emotion. A high- 
pitched squeal means distress or pain. A 
lower-pitched squeal, very common with 
pigs, says “I’m hungry.” A short squeal 
like a dog’s yelp means “TI give up.” 

Grunts are more subtle, says McBride. 
Grunt No. 1—contentment. 
Grunt No. 2—“Here I am.” 
Grunt No. 3—‘I'm in a bad mood.” 
Grunt No. 4—‘‘Let me alone.” 

Nursing sows have special grunts for 
their piglets: 
Sow grunt No. 1—“Come and get it.” 
Sow grunt No, 2—"Finish your dinner.” 
Sow grunt No. 3—“Watch out, kids. I'm 
going to move and may squash you.” 
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New uses for world’s oldest wonder drug 


Today, medical science mounts new attacks on illness with one of its oldest 
weapons... Aspirin. Long used as a low-cost pain and fever fighter, Aspirin now 
shows benefits in medical therapy directed at a broadening range of human ills— 
including asthma, prevention of kidney stones, and in research studies involving 
body metabolism in diabetes as well as in intravascular clotting. Monsanto, the 
world’s leading producer of bulk Aspirin for pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
studies new clinical findings, reports to its customers each new use for this 
versatile wonder drug. Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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WEI’ Jet-smooth ride at work 


It’s almost uncanny the way a Jet-smooth Chevrolet 
goes around putting the squelch on noise and vibration. 
Ruts, gaps, bumps, humps and wrinkles in the road 
suddenly seem to do a disappearing act. Ditto for 
squeaks, rattles and all their noisy relatives. Know 
how your peace and quiet come about? We could recite 
a long list of proud reasons—like the frame that’s 
X-built (not just X-braced) for extra rigidity. Or the 
Fisher body that’s carefully crafted to stay solid and 
tight. But the heart of this Chevrolet’s serenity is really 


the Jet-smooth ride. A big Full Coil spring cushioning 
at each wheel to flatten the little bumps and take the 
starch out of the big fellows. And over 700 insulators 
and cushioners skillfully spotted throughout the car 
to soak up noise and vibration before they can get any- 
where near you. What a team! And how beautifully all 
its members work together to keep you refreshed and 
relaxed as you do some plain or fancy skedaddling! 
For the plain skedaddle, you can pick either a standard 
fuel-pinching 6 or a quick V8. For the fancy kind, you 





can choose from a flock of optional-at-extra-cost V8’s. 

Add spacious, gracious interiors, sofa soft seats, a > 
warehouse of a trunk and you've got about all the 

ear you could possibly want — but at the palatable JET- SMOOTH FIDE 
kind of price you’ve come to expect from Chevrolet. 
... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET 


Impala Convertible—America's favorite roof-down way to go around feeling good. 
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BELIEVES THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS A BAD ROAD! Owners of other cars 
must think Corvair enthusiasts are impossible bores: They’re almost always bragging about how a Corvair 
keeps its footing on any surface. Of course, you should forgive them. It’s just the way a Corvair is. Its rear- 
engine design puts weight where wheels want it when the going’s rough, and its independent suspension takes 
starch out of the stiffest road. Its air-cooled engine is nothing to sneeze at, either. But if you’re a non-believer 
(and we suppose it’s possible), ask your Chevrolet dealer for a chance to put this road-lover through its paces. 


Who knows, after one turn at the wheel, you just may become a Corvair bore yourself! . . . aio 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. Chevrolet « Chevy II + Corvair + Corvette 





CORVETTE... GET IN, SIT DOWN, DISAPPEAR. If you're the kind of animal who can’t get away fast enough from office 
elevators or kitchen sinks, or wall-to-wall boredom, you're surely a candidate for a Corvette. Go on, why don’t you give it a try? 
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WALTER BENNETT 


Justice BLAcK 
No ifs, buts or whereases. 


Minority Opinion 

Congress shall make no law .. . abridg- 

ing the freedom of speech, or of the press. 
—First Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution 

A publisher peddles filth through the 
mails. In some public square, a Commu- 
nist advocates violent overthrow of the 
U.S. Government. Elsewhere, a federal 
employee blabs security secrets to anyone 
who will listen. Long before a man ac- 
cused of murder comes to trial, a news- 
paper recommends hanging. What should 
be done about the pornographer, the Com- 
munist, the spiller of state secrets, the 
newspaper that beats justice to the bar? 

U Supreme Court Justice Hugo L. 
Black has spent much of his long and tur- 
bulent career arguing his conviction that 
nothing at all should be done. He main- 
tains. that the First Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution, guaranteeing absolute 
freedom of speech and the press, leaves 
such offenders beyond the reach of any 
law. In the current issue of the New York 
University Law Review, Justice Black ex- 
tended his version of the Bill of Rights 
even farther. “I have no doubt myself,” 
said he, “that the provision intended that 
there should be no libel or defamation law 
in the United States Government, just 
absolutely none.” 

Right to Speak. Even N.Y.U. Law Pro- 
fessor Edmond Cahn, whose dialogue with 
Justice Black forms the basis of the Law 
Review article, seemed astonished at 
Black's stand. Did that mean, Cahn asked, 
that a U.S. citizen is free to say or print 
anything, anywhere, any time, and get 
away with it? Said Black firmly: “My 
view is, without deviation, without excep- 
tion, without any ifs, buts or whereases, 
that freedom of speech means that you 
shall not do something to people either for 
the views they have or the views they 
express or the words they speak or write.” 

With this startling pronouncement, 76- 
year-old Hugo Black revived a legal argu- 
ment that is as old as the Constitution 
itself. Does the Bill of Rights grant an 
absolute and inalienable freedom of 
speech and press, or may such rights be 
restricted for the common good? For 
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nearly 120 years—from 1798, when the 
short-lived Alien and Sedition Acts* were 
added to the federal statutes, until 1917, 
when the wartime Espionage Act prohib- 
ited statements that might aid the enemy 
—Congress enacted no laws at all directly 
abridging the citizen’s right to speak and 
print whatever he chose. But no one pro- 
posed that the Bill of Rights, which was 
attached to the Constitution in 1791, nul- 
lified the more venerable laws governing 
libel and slander, which were part of the 
nation’s inheritance from England. Time 
and again, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
sustained the view that an individual's 
right to speak and print freely must give 
way to the Government’s right of self- 
preservation and to the individual’s right 
to claim and collect damage from a slan- 
derous or libelous attack. 

Dubious Ground. From such decisions 
Hugo Black, an Alabama lawyer and U.S. 
Senator who in 1937 became Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's first appointee to the Su- 
preme Court, has vigorously dissented. 
Justice Black argues that freedom of 
speech and the press “must be accorded to 
the ideas we hate, or sooner or later they 
will be denied to the ideas we cherish.” 
But in extending protection last week to 
liars, libelers and slanderers, Justice Black 
found himself almost alone. 

In the controversy that predictably fol- 
lowed publication of his remarks, few 
voices were raised in his defense. The New 
York Post, a self-anointed bastion of civil 
liberty, regretfully declined to “follow him 
on to this dubious high ground.” Said the 
Post: “The Justice’s position must surely 
seem fantastic. It would literally deprive 
both the highest and the lowest citizen of 


The Acts empowered the President to export 
uny alien deemed dangerous to the country and 
to punish journalists for printing anything det 
rimental to the national interest. A journalist 
John Peter Zenger, was brought to trial under 
the Sedition Act, but a jury found him innocent 
both laws had vanished from the fed- 
eral statute book. 


By 1801 


the right to serious recourse against reck- 
less defamation. It would place in the 
hands of the press an almost unlimited 
power to destroy.” “My own view,” said 
R. Newton Rooks, president of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association, “is that I would 
hope that the law would never fully sup- 
port Black’s view.” In San Francisco, 
David E. Snodgrass, dean of the Univer- 
sity of California’s Hastings College of 
the Law, felt that “Black has gone off the 
deep end on this one.” 

Against such critics Justice Black pre- 
served the traditional silence of the na- 
tion’s loftiest bench. But few newspapers 
and magazines are likely to follow his lead 
and challenge the libel laws. The press is 
well aware that Justice Black’s extreme 
position is—to put it in lower 
minority opinion, 


For Art's Sake 


“What!” wailed Director Charles Gom- 
bault of Paris’ France-Soir. “This is aw- 
ful. I’m shattered for him.” 

The intellectual weekly Nouveau Can- 
dide was desolated: “The Atlantic Al- 
liance is disintegrating.” 

At the Hotel George Cinq, at Mous- 
tache’s fragrant bistro on the Left Bank, 
and at the Hotel Californian bar, Parisi- 
ans and Americans alike were equally in- 
credulous. New York Herald Tribune 
(and 130 other papers) Columnist Art 
Buchwald was going home soon. From 
3,000 miles across the Atlantic, Columnist 
Drew Pearson told an inside-out story: 
Tribune Publisher John Hay Whitney, 
still smarting at the loss of Subscriber 
John F. Kennedy (Tre, June 8), 
planned to cock Buchwald like a cannon 
straight at the Administration. Pearson 
was wrong. “I made my decision to go 
to Washington before the White House 
canceled the subscriptions,” said Buch- 
wald. “In fact, I understood one of my 
duties was going to be to deliver the 
paper to the White House.” 

Buchwald’s decision, in fact, was rati- 
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Cotumnists Crospy & BUCHWALD 
Down from cloud nine and looking for a hand out. 
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New 


UTOMATIC 
File... 


Easiest! Fastest! 


The pressure of only one finger on the 
latch releases the drawer, the drawer 
automatically starts rolling and auto- 
matically expands. Folder separators 
tilt automatically so you can read 
papers without removing folders. 

This Shaw-Walker File-Master* cuts 
some filing operations as much as 50%. 
Reduces floor space requirements by 
30%. Lasts 2 to 7 times longer... Pays 
for itself in savings. See it at your 
Shaw-Walker branch or dealer. Or write 
for brochure: “The Unsurpassed Saver 
of Time and Space.” 

*Tradem 
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SHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 74, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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fied on St. Patrick's Day 


his 
transatlantic air crossing. “I was huddled 


on 30th 


up front with the kids,” recalled Buch 
| wald’s wife Ann. “Dawn was coming up. 
Art stood over me. He looked grubby. 
He'd lost $100 playing gin rummy with 
a stranger—a stranger to me anyway. 
‘You know,’ he said, ‘I’m thinking about 
going back. How you like it?’ I 
said I thought it'd be marvelous. I 
thinking about the new 
going to have to buy for the apartment 
in Paris. I wondering if they'd 
painted the bathroom while we were gone. 
They'd been promising it for seven years 
and never had.” 


Too Many Humorists. “Well, it was 
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my idea to go to Washington,” said Art. 
“T'd been here in Paris 14 years, and I 
figured I needed a change of scenery. I 
went home on a lecture tour, and I sud 
denly realized that the United States to 
me was just a new country. So I decided 
then to go back for two vears, a sort of 
reverse Fulbright. And I decided to live 
in Washington because I don't like New 
York. A lot of people ire afraid that 
I'm going to become very serious when 
I go to Washington, and it’s true. I think 
there’s far too much humor being written 


out of Washin 
and quite a few 
I think it’s 
who lives 
how 
intent! 
the 


the State 


gton now. David Lawrence 
guy 
the 

in 


to 


ire Writing humor 


duty of eve 


Washington 


ry colun 
to tell the 
the country nd 
tell President 
tell Rusk how to 
Department 

Depart nent of 


nist 


President run 


it’s my on to 


tne 
how to run country 


run tell 


Freeman 
Agricul 


you 


how to he 
Bobby Kennedy 
how to get the steel guys. Since 
writing 


run 


ture, and to know 
I've been 
ibout quaint people 
turn to write 
people in the United States. 


“When I was i home I 
that the 


in Europe 


now it's my about quaint 





discov ered 


executive secretary was taking 
over America, and that there were no 
bosses any more. The executive secretary 
was in charge of everything. She's the 
one who decided who saw the boss, how 
many minutes they talked. The bosses 
all live in fear of the secretary. She is 


the power behind politics, business, every- 


thing, and depending on how she feels 
that’s the way the country goes. 

Not Enough Hands. “Another thing 
I discovered was that everything was 
automation now. You never saw any hu- 
man beings any more, It’s sort of dis 
couraging, because I remember even in 
the Automat, when I was a kid, you at 
least saw a human hand come out once 
in a while. But you don't even see a hu 


man hand any more. And I'm more inter 
ested in things like that than in politics. 


Buchwald’s replacement in Europe will 





be Trib Columnist John Crosby, 50, who 
switched in 1960 to writing about cosmic 
affairs alter 14 years of criticizing radio 
and TV. but has lately begun to feel 


rather uncomfortable on cloud nine. Said 


the Trib’s new Paris-based columnist 
“I've lived in New York for 25 years. 
It doesn't stir me any more. I go to 
work and stare out the window. Not an 
idea in my skull.’ 








Touch & Sound 


The nation’s 400,000 blind can escape 
their dark prison only through touch and 
sound. This week, to charter subscribers 
went copies of a new quarterly that seeks 
to guide its blind readers, through touch 


into their favorite corner of the world 
of sound. Its name: Overtones. Its sub- 
ject: music. 


Overtones joins the list of publications 
for the 160,000 blind* who have learned 
to read by the Braille system of raised 
dots. It is aimed exclusively at the blind 


person’s understandable love of music. In 
reprinted 


its eleven articles free from 





OVERTONES’ "’ MULLER 
Att - reir ' 


je t 3 new world 


such publications as the New York Times, 

Musical America and Time 

advises tape recorders 

Bruno Walter and 

tyne Price, tells them about new records. 
The quarterly is the inspiration of 

George Bennette, whose sightlessness has 





Overtones 
readers 
to 


on intro- 


duces them Leon- 


not affected his career as a concert pianist. 
Only eight months ago, Bennette 
head of the New York Association 
for the Blind’s Lighthouse Music School 
proposed his idea to a fellow pianist and 


who is 
also 


teacher at the Lighthouse, Edward Mul 
ler, 31. After Bennette found a bene 
factress, he and Muller were in business. 


Although subscribers are charged $2 a 
year, Overtones will remain largely a labor 
of love. Except for Editor Muller, who 
is paid $100 a month, it has stafi 


proofreaders, secretaries and others at the 


no 


Lighthouse’s Braille press have simply 
taken on the added duty of producing 
Overtones four times a_ year. Rock- 
bottom cost per year is soo—and, as 





circulation grows, so will the deficit. But 


Editor Muller is counting on other gifts 


to keep Overtones going. “You have no 
idea,”’ says he, “what this sort of thing 
means to a blind person. 

There are 72 Braille magazine (total circu 
lation: 95,045), including a special edition of 
the Reader's Digest sent [ree to 3,800 people 
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Will Rogers: One of the most beloved personalities of his time — indeed of any time. 





Were you born in 1934? 


Look what New England Life’s cash-value insurance can do for you. The figures are surprising. 









ere ha t fs go re j 

ou're on th reshold u rtic t 

I is the time — i al time —t t st tt 
tart providing a financial cushion for | é ir di 
your future. It's also the crucial time to _ tt ra... { 
provide fi ial rotec for your | 
young family. ile 

Fortunately, there’s a practical way to nece ur 


do both: through cash-v 
ance as offered by New 









And one of its greatest prer 0,601. 
that you can end up ta Thi that i put 
re than you put in. in and $6,529 more can be yours to use Wht oaed sanoe 3. amour meaLTn Covenneee. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





STARS 
Carol the Clown 


The bi yuk to hit television since 





Sid Caesar’s salad wilted is a Goofy 
Cousin-Clara sort of a girl with a grin 


full of teeth, a manner both tentative 
and brash, and a talent that comes bub 
bling up every time she opens her big 
mouth, shakes leg, or crosses an eye. 





Burnett who last week shared 
with Julie Andrews in a TV 
and Carol at ¢ 
warmth that neither 


<ened living room 


Carol 
the podium 
special called Julie 
has a 
cable nor gloom of 
can dim 
camera, despite her demurrer 
on when I'm off.” 

The Dulles Girl. Carol has been a reg 
ular on The Garry Moore Show for the 
past three years, a that has made 





arne g1é 


coaxial 











he is even funny away from the 
‘I'm never 


fact 


the girl next door, only 


musi 


and emerges as 


vastly she w 





more 





industriously 
U.C.L.A. 


when 


studying 
I wanted to be Brenda Starr’) 


journa 








as part of a course in playwriting 
she was required to take part in 
show. 


laughs 


a college 


She went on, got a houseful of 


then and there decided to switch 
“It's kind of like 


her major. Says Carol 


dope. You get hooked. 


She headed for Manhattan. where her 
first role was as a hatcheck girl at a sort 
of “Dolly Dainty restaurant near Rocke 





feller Center.” Two years of jobs at w 


stage-our-own-original-revues-every-week- 
minor T\ 


acquaintance 





ind 
the 
unemployment compensation ofh- 
brought her a booking at Manhat- 
tan’s Blue Angel, a smoky launching pad 
for talent that holds a star-making record 


type summer resorts work 


a burgeoning with 
city s 


cials 





Burnett & ANDREWS AT CARNEGIE 


Funnier than 


Tuesday nights more than ordinarily bear- 














able in the Wasteland week's specia 
was Burnett at her manic best. Instead 
of ending up a homemade foil for the 
urbane Andrews charn e came near 
to clomping ith the whole show 
As an exhausted member of the “Nausiev 
Dancer she fairly hoofed her dirndl 
ou ina irody on visi sin dance 
companies set to a Vo rized score from 
lunie Get Your Gun. Even in a too 
predictable “cavalcade of U.S. musical 
comedy” medley with Julie Andrews 

Merman-Martin act, complete with au 





dience applause to greet every familiar 
tune—Carol’s mugging saved the clichés 
from being too cloying. While Julie sang 
dramatically You've been in love, or 
so you said, you should know better ; 
Carol, suddenly smitten with guilt, put 
bent fingers in mouth and averted her 


head in a hilarious oh-God so-right 
gesture 
Burnett 


Americana 


56 


you re- 


blends pure waffles-and-syrup 


with a tomboyish hoydenism 


the 





fi exta r 


no other nightclub can equal. Says Carol 


nted to open with something d 








ent from the usual ‘Hello, Everybody 
kind of song—something that w« cl 
through the smoke and the conversation 
nd catch ‘em by the ears.” So she came 
out singing / Made a FI i Myse 
Quer Jokn Foster Dull 

Becoming known as “the girl who sing 
the song about John Foster Dulles,” Caro 
landed the lead role in Once Upon a 
Vattre rhe show and Carol ( Wini 
fred, the Pea Princess) were hits. In the 
middle of Mattress’ long run, Carol was 
signed on as a regular with The Garry 








meant rehear 





Voore Show. lt 


ng the tele 








vision show during the day every 
doing the Broadway show every 
plus matinees on Wednesday and 
day. Carol, who is normally a slim 1 
Ibs ft. 7 in.), dwindled to 106. recalls 


I looked like John Carradine in drag 
Curlers & Pratfalls. Married to a col 
friend, Don Saroyan (“Any kin 
-I suppose all Armenians 





ire re- 














lated somehow she and her husband 
were ted vears ago plan a di- 
vorce this summer. Carol was surprised 
when gossip columnists paired her off with 
Dick | Dr. Kildare) Chamberlain, whom 
she barely knows. (“When I met him I 
had my hair in curlers and looked like 
I trying to tune in Mars. I think 
1 scared ce him; he’s so 





But I li 





squeaky clean. 

Now confi t 
her 
woolly Ge 


enough to strike out on 
leaves the and 
Moore Show week 
next year she will make guest appearances 
has decided not to push on to a TV show 





own, Carol warm 


next 


ywn, She has had movie offers, has 
‘I know I'd 
end up playing Binkie, the heroine's best 
friend.” Another possibility is the lead in 
the Jule Styne-Jerome Robbins 
about Fanny Brice next fall. Definitely 
on the books are an appearance at The 
Sands in Las Vegas this summer and an 
early-autumn engagement at Manhattan’s 
prestigious Persian Room. But as for seri- 
ous “dray-mah,” she not 
pratfall into the trap of so many funny 
folk who long to play tragedy: “I would 
miss the laughs. And probably if I did 
I'd get them.” 


HOLLYWOOD 


Monroe Doctrine 
Vastly overpriced, Hollywood's big stars 
have long been past due for 


adjustment of their price-earnings ratios 


of her 


declined them so far because 


musical 











does want to 


something serious 


a rolling re 


Elizabeth Taylor will stuff more than 
$1,300,000 into her cleavage for Cleopatra 
one of the highest fees ever paid for 


professional woman. Marlon Brando is 


getting more than $1,000,¢ for Mutiny 
on the Bounty. And Cary Grant, who 
could probably buy Scotland if he cared 
to, took 75 of the profits of Operation 





Petticoat. Profits to date: $ 














But stars’ fees only the beginning. 
Film companies st out to make a pic 
ture for, say, $6,000, like Mutiny 
the yunty, and it ends up costing about 


Marlon had1 


1uch 





» million. Maundering 








to do with that, just as Elizabeth Taylor 
shot the bu of Cleopatra into the 
stratosphere. St salaries, demands and 


ich economic weight on 





delays put too 1 


the top of a motion picture. The employ 
ees have been ruining the siness 

Last week the vastly overblown sway 
ot the great tars seemed to have been 
dealt a strong reasonable blow. Hurt 





ng atter blowing $30 million on Cleopatra 


in Rome th Century-Fox was in no 
mood to put up with fresh indignities 
in Hollywood. First, they fired Marilyn 











Monroe for her spectacular absenteeisn 
from Somet ’s Got to Give, and re 
placed her with Lee Remick. But then 





the studio had to contend with Co-Star 


Dean Martin ; 
fused the substitution. O.K., said Fox; no 
no Marilyn. But 


week's 





(salary: $300 who re 


logy predicted 


end, with 


public px 
studio executive at 


one 
more than $ already spent I 
think they'll have to make the picture 
Actress Remick, merely for signing on 
will get $80,000 anyway. 
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T.J. BETTES COMPANY 


“WORLD'S LARGEST MORTGAGE FIRM." 


“Why we chose the NCR Computer.” -1. 4. settes company 


“The major consideration in our choice as best suited to our particular needs. to better serve our more than 180,000 














of equipment \ NCR's provision of th our new NCR Computer System, mortgage accounts; be able to better 
a total system, completely integrating our major branches, though located hun- evaluate ond assist our branch managers 
original entries from NCR machines ot dreds of miles from Houston, will be able in their operations; better serve our more 
our branches, to computer processed to communicate directly—on line—with than 400 Institutional Investors; and grow 
management reports our computer files. We will have a data and expand without the corresponding 

“We needed a data processing system _processi work wherein each cost incre s normally associated 
capable of providing immediate service branch will have the use of the computer with growth.” 









swin, 
to our 21 branch offices. After thorough at all times. Smaller branches, linked by 
investigation, we chose the NCR CRAM _ teletype with their home branch, will also She bre ahh 
(Card Random Access Memory) $ mn, hove fast acc to the computer files. ; : 


with its unique method of storir “This means that we will now be able T. J, Bettes Compony, Houvion, Texe 


NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS — FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT -— 
THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINES, AND DATA PROCESSING 
The National Cash Register Co. - 1,133 offices in 120 countries - 78 years of helping business Save money 








Pe? eae os 


Who put the aluminum sandwich in your freezer? 





Lining many freezing compartments 
today is a remarkable “sandwich”: 
two thin slices of aluminum with a 
liquid refrigerant between. The proc- 
ess, developed by Olin, 
looks a bit like magic. A 


Ways 
pattern is printed on a can do its work best. 
small aluminum sheet. A aD Sound efficient? It is. 


second sheet is laid on 


top. The two are rolled together under 
heat and pressure until they become 
one long thin sheet with the pattern in 


between. Water is forced through the 
pattern and pop! the pattern is inflated 
into tubes. There are no coils welded 
onto the freezing compartment. In- 
stead, the refrigerant is 
on the inside, where it 


Saves money, 
Roll-Bond® is the name. ® 
creative solution to a problem... 
the Metals Division of Olin. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK « CHEMICALS « INTERNATIONAL + METALS « ORGANICS « PACKAGING - SQUIBS - WINCHESTER WESTERN 


















» To Be that only the 








Smith Morrill 





learn. But his father was too po 

1 on to college And rhat 
r forgot 

could. He borrowed 

ned the prit 

hard fact 


it 


was something Morril 
He 


In a bustling counrr tor 


educated himself as best 





« ples ot 


sound business manag nt and the s of basic 


book 


He gave us freedom to learn... 


| nment land. The land shoul sold 





ons of rich rove d be The money 
en went to college. And it might hould be used to set up colleges ere young men 
still be that way if it weren't for the son ind wo rich or poor, could satisfy their hunger to 
ofa handed, pl un-talking learn not just history and Latin, in portant as they are, 
bla 1 from Vermonr, a man named bur rhe 1CTIC il kinds of things that make acountry 


flourish. Such as how to get rh | 


most from this good 


American soil. And how to bridge a river or dig a canal 

to Fev 1ever worked harder fo 1 idea, or argued ' 
nore cloquently in its behalf. For five long vears he pleaded 
ind per 1aded, until, just a hundred years ago, 


incoln himself signed a paper that made that idea 


ll it the Land-Grant College Act 


the ind Stare 





loday re are 68 Land-Grant Colleges 
economy. And he learned to stand on his own two feet and Universities which are the fruit of Morrill’s efforts. Each 
f he thines he belie, ] 

speak out for the things he believed in. vear thev enable thousands of 
When the people of Vermont sent him to Washington to young Americans to gain the 
represent them in Congress, Morrill soon discovered useful knowledge that was ti Y 
there were other men who felt as he did that educ ition once bevond the reach of a thn Pocock 
hould be in Opportur ry open to all. They had an idea, and poor blacksmith’s son named / . ~= 
the idea was th each st ould be given son ich tin Morrill ( 1( »( \ 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MEDICINE 





Surgery for Asthma 


Doctors have devised almost as many 
treatments for asthma as there are con- 
tributory causes. Victims are desensitized, 
kept away from substances to which they 
are allergic, advised to try a change of 
climate. They get drug treatment for in- 
fections, psychiatry for their emotional 
problems, a variety of hormones to make 
up deficiencies, and some have undergone 
nerve-cutting operations to tone down 
their breathing reflexes. With all this, Bos- 
ton’s Dr. Richard H. Overholt found that 
too many of his patients got little benefit 
and still suffered from the “tyranny and 
cruelty” of asthma. Now, in the A.M.A. 
Journal, he reports encouraging results, 
after all else had failed, from a relatively 
simple operation on a tiny, little under- 
stood organ. 

Blacked Out by War. Although the 
operation was developed in Japan 20 years 
ago, Dr. Overholt, whose Overholt Tho- 
racic Clinic is one of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished centers for treatment of chest 
diseases, heard of the technique only in 
1957. Then, a visiting Japanese physician 
described work done by Professor Komei 
Nakayama of Chiba University during 
World War II’s blackout on international 
reporting of scientific advances. A huskily 
built, aggressive and imaginative surgeon, 
Dr. Nakayama reasoned that earlier oper- 
ations on asthma patients had been based 
on mistaken theories of how human nerve 
networks function. He concluded that a 
minute organ buried in the fork of an 
artery in the neck, and no bigger than 
a grain of rice, is an important element 
in breathing control. Discovered in 1743, 
it is called the carotid body, or glomus 
caroticum®; there is one on each side 
of the neck. 

The carotid body, Dr. Nakayama’s re- 
search indicated, is not only a junction 
point for many nerves (see diagram), but, 
by its responses to minute changes in the 
composition of the blood, it does much to 
regulate breathing. Most notably, an in- 
crease in the blood’s carbon dioxide con- 
tent sets off a carotid body reaction that 
can bring on a choking attack of asthma 
by causing fast, shallow breathing in lungs 
unable to handle the added load. To sup- 
press these excessive reactions, Dr. Na- 
kayama wondered, why not cut out one or 
both carotid bodies? 

Aiter tests on animals, Dr. Nakayama 
tried taking carotid bodies from his pa- 
tients. They needed only a local anes- 
thetic, though to get at the glomus, he had 
to sever one of the thyroid arteries. He 
cut the carotid body’s own little artery, 
snipped the stalk by which it is attached 
(actually a bunch of nerves), and re- 
moved it. In seven years of wholesale 





* Glomus, Latin for a skein, because it is a 
tangle of nerve fibers and small blood vessels 
plus caroticum, derived from the Greek for 
stupefy, because pressure on the neck arteries 
will produce stupor. 
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surgery, Dr. Nakayama operated on al- 
most 4,000 asthmatics, now reports that 


81% had good results for at least six 
months, 58% for five years, while 16% 
have had no more attacks at all. Several 
Japanese surgeons have studied Dr. Na- 
kayama's technique and are now using it. 

Instant Benefit. Dr. Overholt has done 
the Nakayama operation on 160 patients 
since May of 1958. Only in three cases 
has he felt it necessary to remove both 
carotid bodies. That the glomus 4s a res- 
piratory control center is suggested by 
the fact that some patients feel relief the 
instant the body is removed, ar even ear- 
lier, when it is inactivated by an injec- 
tion of procaine (Novocain). More than 
753% of all patients get some relief, re- 
ports Dr. Overholt; and in 50% or more, 
the relief is significant and sometimes 


a 


dramatic. All his patients have been asth- 
matics for whom no other treatment, from 
portable respirators to electric shock, was 
effective. Most important, whereas previ- 
ous nerve surgery for asthma sometimes 
disturbed the blood pressure or heart rate, 
no ill effects have yet been detected from 
removal of a carotid body. 


Music in the Womb 

At London’s University College Hospi- 
tal, Obstetrician C. N. Smyth and Audi- 
ologist K. P. Murphy were trying to find 
out why some babies are born deaf. To 
their surprise, they discovered that even 
while normal babies are still in the womb 
they can not only hear musical tones, but 
usually respond to them by speeding up 
their heartbeat. The phenomenon may be 
observed as long as three months before 
the baby is due. 

In their research, the British research- 
ers report in the Lancet, they generat- 
ed musical tones of 500 cycles per sec- 
ond (about an octave above middle C) 
and 4,000 cycles and transmitted them 


“through the abdominal wall of the moth- 


er-to-be with an instrument like a tele- 
phone receiver. It made no difference 
whether the mother could hear the tones 
or not (the investigators tried it both 
ways ). In tests of 290 women, 215 unborn 
babies responded to the 500-c.p.s. tone 
with an accelerated heart rate, but only 
60 reacted to the screeching tone three 
octaves higher. 

Knowledge that babies can hear in the 
womb is no mere scientific oddity, says 
Dr. Smyth: testing the fetus’ response to 
sound enables the obstetrician to judge 
its health. ‘In the series tested, two babies 
reacted normally at 30 weeks but failed 
at 34 weeks. Both were stillborn to dia- 
betic mothers. Presumably, they could 
have been saved by Caesarean delivery if 
the change had been caught in time. 





ALAN CLIFTON 


OBSTETRICIAN SMYTH TESTING UNBORN Baby's REACTIONS 
The low notes got the best beat. 
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Here are the fun cars 






from Chrysler Corporation 


... the sporty jobs with bucket seats, fancy trim 
and plenty of action. And just look at the price tags! 








VALIANT SIGNET 
prices start at $2,230* 


Surprised? Many are. It’s Amer- 
ica’s lowest priced hardtop with 
bucket seats. And the low price 
includes plush deep-pile carpet- 
ing, vinyl interior trim, cockpit 








type dash and plenty of 
room for five. 

The performance 
you’ll get may be 
equally surprising. This 
is the compact that 
gives you enough 
“‘snap”’ to pass safely at 
highway speeds as well 
as pert, easy handling in city 
traffic. The Economy Slant-Six 
Engine gives you a lot more ac- 
tion on a lot less gas—regular gas. 

Valiant won the Society of 
Illustrators’ 1962 Styling Award. 
See it at your dealer’s—you’ll 
understand why. 























LANCER GT 
prices start at $2,257* 


This spirited 2-door hardtop 
costs a little more than other 
Lancers, and it’s worth every 
penny. 

The way these cars are fitted 
with pleated vinyl interior trim, 
leather-grained all-vinyl bucket 


seats, padded dash and full car- 
peting, it’s fun just sitting in 
them. 

The big 170 cubic inch engine 
up front gives you the kind of 
power that costs you extra in 
many other compacts. It will 
clip along comfortably at turn- 
pike speeds, but it uses gas spar- 
ingly, as a compact should. 














DODGE POLARA 500 
prices start at $2,960* 


Nobody ever said ho-hum to this 
one. In fact, Cars magazine rates 
it “‘Performance car of the year!”’ 
Another professional comment: 
“Strictly a high-performance 
piece of automobile.” 

Notice the bucket seats? 
They’re standard in the convert- 
ible model (above), priced at 
$3,268 *. 

One of the things the experts 
get excited about is the 361 
cu. in. engine with 4 barrel car- 
buretor. Another is the sure, 
steady handling of smooth Tor- 
sion-Aire Ride—still rated the 
finest in American cars. 

We bet you’ll fall for the two- 
tone all-vinyl upholstery and the 
aluminum console before you 
turn the key. 























CHRYSLER 300 
prices start at $3,323* 


Rarely has a sports-luxury car 
offered more sporting blood and 
more lavish luxury than this one. 
The 300 is a direct descendant 
of the big, powerful Chrysler 
series that holds an unequalled 
7-year record for performance. 
The convertible shown 
($3,883*) has genuine leather 
bucket seats. A broad, plush 
armrest in front folds back and 
makes room for a third seat. 
Outside it looks as sleek as a 
cat—a big cat. And it’s sure- 
footed like a cat. For though 
this is a big car, its Torsion- 
Aire Ride gives it the deft, quick 
handling and smooth road- 
hugging ride of a sports car. 











| PLYMOUTH SPORT 
FURY 
prices start at $2,851* 


Don’t miss this one. It’s Amer- 
ica’s newest bucket-seat fun car. 
With debonair new styling and 
an action-loving Fury 800 V-8 
engine—it’s the most playful 
Plymouth ever made! 

The convertible model shown 
($3,082*) sports a texture- 
grained aluminum console be- 
tween the front bucket seats, a 
safety-padded instrument panel, 
special trim and special wheel 
covers—all as standard equip- 
ment. Also a low-friction steer- 
ing gear for the easiest turning 
this side of power steering. 

If you like to play, you'll like 
this one. It’s even fun to park. 




















HERE ARE SOME THINGS keep their youth a lot longer. Alternators (a Chrysler Corporation 
THAT MAKE THE FUN LAST Their all-welded Unibody Construc- first) keep the current flowing even 
LONGER tion keeps them solid, snug and silent when the engine’s idling. Your battery 
Like all the cars from Chrysler regardless of rough roads and potholes. will last a lot longer. 

Corporation, these fun jobs have A 7-soak rustproofing process guards Have fun and drive one at your 
built-in advantages that help them against rust and corrosion. Chrysler, Dodge or Plymouth dealer’s. 








* Manufacturer's suggested retail price exclusive of destination charges, white sidewalls shown optional, extra. 


Chrysler Corporation 


Where engineering puts something extra into every car 
PLYMOUTH VALIANT § DODGE S@ DART @ LANCER @ CHRYSLER BM IMPERIALH DODGE TRUCKS 
SIMCA CARS MM DEFENSE DIVISION MM MISSILE DIVISION MM SPACE DIVISION M MOPAR M AIRTEMP M AMPLEX M CYCLEWELD M™ MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


EDUCATION 





A Dean for Harvard 


Pressed to name a replacement for Har- 
vard Dean McGeorge Bundy, President 
Nathan Pusey promised to make the ap- 
pointment “sometime this side of the in- 
definite future.” The time last week. 
Pusey named History Professor Franklin 
Lewis Ford, 41, to be Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, a job that Pusey 
himself has been doing—to a rising chor 
of faculty criticism (Time, May 25) 
since Bundy went off to the New Frontier 
18 months ago. 

Ford is an appropriate 
Bundy—young, bright, and equally adept 
at the conference table or the lecture plat 
form. He is an able historian of Western 
Europe; his 
1648-1789 won the Harvard University 
Press faculty prize in 1958. Ford has also 
been active on several key Harvard com- 
mittees. He served on the faculty com- 
mittee on educational policy, was chair- 
man of the 1960 faculty committee study- 
ing the Harvard admission system, and 
has been a trustee of Radcliffe since 1960. 

Like Bundy, Franklin Ford is a long- 
time Harvard man who did not go to Har- 
vard. He got his B.A, from the University 
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of Minnesota, where his uncle, Guy Stan- 
ton Ford, was once president. After war 
time service in the OSS, Ford 
Harvard for graduate work. Except for a 
year of teaching at Bennington and three 
years on research fellowships (including 
the past year at The Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stan- 


went to 


ford), he has been there ever since. In one 
relevant respect Ford is different from 
Bundy and two or three dozen other for- 
mer Harvard facultymen: he 
have no interest in going to Washington. 


seems to 
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Lord of the Campus 

Back in England last week after a year 
in the U.S., British Author William Gold 
ing recalled his interrogation by Amer- 
ican college students. “The question most 
asked was, ‘Is there any hope for hu- 
manity?’ I very dutifully said ‘yes.’” 
Golding’s credentials for being asked such 
a monumental query—and for answering 
it—rest on one accomplishment: his Lord 
of the Flies, a grim parable that holds out 
precious little hope for humanity, and is 
the most influential novel among U.S. un- 
dergraduates since Salinger’s ( 
the Rve. 

When Lord of the Flies was first pub- 
lished in the U.S. in 1955, it sold only 

383 copies, and quickly went 6ut of 
print. But British enthusiasm for it has 
been gradually exported to Ivy League 
English departments, and demand for the 
book is now high. The paperback edition 
published in 1959, has already sold more 
than 65,000 copies. At the Columbia 
University bookstore, it outsells Salinger. 

Lord of the required reading 
at a hundred U.S. colleges, is on the list 
of suggested summer reading for freshmen 
entering colleges from Occidental to Wil- 
liams. At Harvard it is recommended for 
interpersonal 





tcher in 





lies is 





a social-relations course on 
behavior. 

An M.I.T. minister uses it for a discus 
sion group on original sin. At Vale and 
Princeton—where Salinger, like the three- 
button suit, has lost some of his mystique 
as he becomes adopted by the outlanders 
—the in-group popularity of Golding’s 
book is creeping up. At Smith, where Lord 
of the Flies runs a close second in sales to 
Salinger’s Franny and Zooey. 1.000 girls 
turned out for a lecture by Golding. The 
reception was the same at the thirty cam 
puses Golding visited during his year as 
a rarely 
Virginia's Hollins College 

Creating Their Own Misery. The Brit 


ish schoolboys in Lord of the lies are a 








resident writer-in-residence at 





few years younger than Salinger’s Holden 


Caulfield—they are six to twelve—but 


they are not self-pitving innocents in a 
world made miserable by adults. They 
create their own world, their own misery 


Deposited unhurt on a deserted coral is 


land by 
they 
democracy that 


plane during an atomic war 


form the responsible vacationland 
their heritage calls for 
und it gradually degenerates into ¢ chy 


barbarism and murder. When adult rescue 








finally comes, they are a tribe of scream- 
ing painted say hunting 
elected leader to tear him apart. The Brit- 
ish naval officer who finds them says, “I 
should have thought that a pack of Brit 
ish boys would have been able to put up 
show than that.” Then he 

back to his own war. 

Golding: “The theme is an at- 
tempt to trace the defects of society back 
to the defects of human nature. 
the war, most Europeans believed that 
man could be perfected by perfecting his 


down their 


ages 


a better goes 


Says 


Before 





AuTHoR GOLDING 


lenge for Sa 





society. We all saw a hell of a lot in the 
war that can’t be accounted for except on 
the basis of original evil.’ 

"People | Knew in Camp." What ac 
counts for the appeal? Part of it is, of 
course, pure identification. A Harvard un 
dergraduate says the book “rounds up all 
the people I knew in camp when I was a 
On another level, Golding be 
“seem to have it in for the 


counselor. 
lieves students 
whole world of organization. They’re very 
And here was someone who was 
not making excuses for society. It was 
new to find who believes in 
orig sin.”” The prickly belief in origi 
nal sin is not Golding’s only unfashionable 
stance. Under questioning by undergradu- 
he cheerfully admitted he has read 
no Freud” (he prefers Greek 
plays in the original) and said there are 
no girls on the island 
believe that “‘sex has 
humanity at this level. 

At 51 


Golding claims to have 


cynical 


someone 





ates 
absolutely 


vecause he does not 
anything to do with 


scholarly William 
heen writing for 


bearded 


$4 years—through childhood in Cornwall 
Oxford, wartime duty as a naval officer 
and 19 years as schoolmaster. Golding 


claims to be an optimist—emotionally if 





not intellectually—and has a humor that 





belies the gloomy themes of his allegories. 
One critical appraisal of Lord of the Flic 
that Im] ressed him came from an English 
schoolboy who went to an island 

Puerto Rico last year to make a movie 
based on the book. Wrote the little boy 
from the idyllic island, surrounded by his 
happy peers and pampered by his pro 
ducer: “I think Lord of the Flies stinks. I 
can’t imagine what I'm doing on this filthy 
and it’s all your fault.” In Gold 
1 perfectly cast savage. 


near 


island 
ing’s view 


Kudos (Cont'd) 


Boston COLLEGE 
Sir Alec Guinness, actor D.F.A. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Elia Kazan, director D.F.A. 
Obstetrician to the birth of the most im 
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What lunatic left 
the stamp box unlocked? 


“Thank you, Mr. Simpson! I left the 
stamp box open. It’s empty. Remember 
the letters you sent out this morning? 
We're out of postage —again. 

“I would like to suggest, sir, that we 
stop sticking messy little stamps, running 
out of stamps, locking up a stamp box, 
worrying about the postage account — 
and get a postage meter!” 


A postage meter prints postage — 
directly on the envelope, or on special 
tape for parcel post. It always has the 
right postage, for any kind of mail. 
Prints a small ad, if you want one, with 
every meter stamp. Seals the envelope. 
Saves fuss and time in mailing. Also 
does away with pre-stamped envelopes. 

Postage in the meter is protected from 
loss, damage, misuse ;and is automatically 


accounted for on visible registers. 
It’s easier to buy—the postoffice 
sets the detachable meter for as 
much postage as you want to 
buy. Metered mail takes less 
handling in the postoffice, can 
often get away earlier. 


Any small business can now have 
metered mail — with the little, low-cost 
DM desk model postage meter mailing 
machine. Over one-third of DM users 
average less than $1 a day for postage, 
like the meter for its convenience. 

Powered models for larger mailers. 
Like a demonstration? Call any Pitney- 
Bowes office—in 148 cities. Or send the 
coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes 


POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines 


149 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


In Canada; Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 328, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Pirney-Bowes, INc. 
1228 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send free 2 booklet D postal rate chart to: 
Name 


Address 





Many fabrics are tested ... but only the best are chosen for Ford-built cars 

















‘ 
Our stylists find many materials that but beauty alone is not enough. Be- we twist it, stretch it, tear it to test 
look right for Ford-built interiors .. . fore we pass on any fabric... its strength and durability 
wi! /g/ 4 
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> 
We expose it to real and artificial sun we bake it at 250° F. to find out how we smear it with lipstick, mustard and 
rays to test its fade-resistance... it withstands extreme heat... shoe polish to check stain-resistance. 
Regardless 
of price or size— \ 
from Falcon 
to Lincoln Continental— 
\ you get the finest of fabrics) 
\ in Ford-built cars 
—_ we 
= 
~ ee 
>» 
We dirty it, scuff it, scrub it... to give rub it with mink to make sure it won't < Y 
it years of hard usage in a week... damage furs! All this. No short cuts. Ny 
: Falcon, Fairlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 
Paamus CF ZED 101% ele CURY: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


FORD-BUILT CARS LAST LONGER, NEED LESS CARE, KEEP THEIR VALUE BETTER 





pressive plays of contemporary American 
drama. 


Crty CotLece (New York) 
Robert Hofstadter, Nobel prizewin- 


ning physicist LL.D. 
Cotsy COLLEGE 
Walter Piston, composer Mus.D. 


DarTMoUTH COLLEGE 
Leontyne Price, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano D.H.L. 
Your matchless art has created its own 
rival—those who would outsing you with 
your praise. 
Alan B. Shepard, astronaut M.A. 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY 
James B. Donovan, attorney who ne- 
gotiated the Francis Gary Powers-Rudolf 
Abel exchange LL.D. 


The most successful American practition- 
er of metadiplomacy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Walter Hallstein, president, European 
Economic Commission LL.D. 
An international legal scholar whose unre- 
mitting and persistent effort has brought 
nearer to reality the dream of a united 
Europe. 


Pier Luigi Nervi, Italian architectural 
engineer Art D. 


Hopart & WILLIAM SmitH COLLEGES 


Alexandra Lvovna Tolstoy, daughter 
of Leo L.H.D. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 
Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish sociologist, 
whose An American Dilemma was cited 
in the 1954 Supreme Court school-deseg- 
regation decision LL.D. 


KaALAMAzoo COLLEGE 


Franz Josef Strauss, West German 
Defense Minister LL.D. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Michael J. Mansfield, majority lead- 
er, U.S. Senate LL.D. 


New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Isaac Stern, violinist Mus.D. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Orvil E. Dryfoos, president and pub- 
lisher of the New York Times LL.D. 
Able guiding spirit of a newspaper al- 
ready great beyond compare. 
Carl T. Rowan, Deputy Assistant Sec- 


retary of State LL.D. 
Pace COoLLece 
Charles Brower, president, Batten, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn advertising 
agency L.H.D. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 
Sir Charles Percy Snow, author and 
scientist LL.D. 
He brings to an age of ineluctable change 
the gifts of an extraordinarily perceptive 
novelist and the enviable objectivity of 
the physicist. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Franklin Clark Fry, president, United 

Lutheran Church in America D.D. 
Ben Shahn, artist D.F.A. 
Exhibiting in his work a grave laughter 
at the follies of our race. 

Joseph Irwin Miller, president, Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. and chairman of the board, 
Cummins Engine Co. LL.D. 


TeMpPLe UNIVERSITY 


Robert C. Weaver, federal housing ad- 
ministrator L.H.D. 


Turts UNIVERSITY 
General David M. Shoup, Comman- 
dant of the U.S. Marine Corps LL.D. 
Resolute and unafraid in 
physical or verbal assault, you represent 
in your person the highest that democ- 
racy seeks in its military leaders. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mary Ingraham Bunting, president of 

Radcliffe College LL.D. 
Your equal success as teacher, wife, and 
mother exposed the fallacy of the notion 
that intellectual and domestic maturity 
are mutually exclusive. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Stanley Sebastian Kresge, Kresge 
stores heir and philanthropist LL.D. 
Jerome B. Wiesner, Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology Sc.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


Frederick Loewe, composer (My Fair 
Lady) Mus.D, 


WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON 


_ Edward A. Weeks, editor, the Aflan- 


tic LL.D. 
Joseph A. Walker, test pilot, X-15 rock- 
et plane D.Ae.Sc. 


Wituiams COLLEGE 


U Thant, Acting Secretary-General of 
the U.N. LL.D. 
You have brought persistence, patience, 
thoughtful poise and quiet courage, re- 
flecting the strengths of your Buddhist 
training in concentration, meditation and 


equilibrium. 
William C. DeVane, Dean of Yale 
College Litt.D. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Josef Albers, abstract painter and art 
teacher D.F.A. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
leader in ecumenical movement D.D. 
Rollin D. Hotchkiss, molecular biolo- 
gist, Rockefeller Institute Sc.D. 
You have brought about a new under- 
standing of the chemical basis of heredity. 
John F. Kennedy LL.D. 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., theologian and 
author D.D. 


You have broken through the Refor- 
mation wall and pioneered in Catholic- 
Protestant dialogue. 
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Oasis brings back the five-cent 
cup of coffee! Just step up to a 
handy Oasis Hot 'n Cold Thirst-Aid 
Station. Turn red handle for hot 
water for instant hot drinks. Turn 
the other for refr gerated water for 
instant cold beverages. Costs less 
than five cents a cup. Takes only 
seconds to “brew it yourself.” The 
Oasis Break is the biggest break 
for coffee drinkers since the coffee 
break itself. And the biggest cost 
break yet in coffee-break time-out 
expense for the front office. 


OASIS 


WATER COOLERS 


Hot ’n Cold 
THIRST-AID STATION 


A PROOUCT OF EBCO 


The Ebco Manufacturing Company 

265 North Hamilton Rd., Dept. A-7, Columbus 13, Ohio 
SHOW ME with facts and figures how | can cut coffee- 
break costs. Send Modern Business Needs the 
Modern Coffee Break. 


Namo 





Company 





Address 





Sold or rerted everywhere. 
% Distributed in Canada by G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd, 
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How to Put More 


I, all the postwar years, there has never been 
such a wide gulf between the ‘objective’ indicators 
of the U.S. economy and people’s feelings about the 
economy. Most indicators are running very strong 
total retail sales (highest ever); auto sales (best since 
1955); house-building starts (highest in three years): 
industrial production (highest ever); etc. In the face 
of all these fine statistics, Wall Street has taken its 
most concentrated pasting since 1929. 


The stock market has some power to make its own 
forebodings come true. Investors who have taken a 
licking may begin to cut down on spending, and cor- 
porations may retrench on expansion plans. Are we 
seeing the first stages of the Panic of ’62? 

Lire does not think so. But the U.S. economy, 
along with all its great strengths, has accumulated a 
heavy burden of waste, distortion and muddle. Better 
business management can help correct this condition. 
Better public policy—which is up to U.S. voters and 
their government—can do still more. 


A\tou five years ago, a fundamental economic 
change set in. Supply, broadly speaking, caught up 
with demand, The “postwar inflation” was over. 

By many measurements, the U.S. economy has ad- 
justed well to this new era. Wholesale prices have held 
virtually stable; consumer prices have risen about 
7.5%. Even after absorbing a population increase 
equal to Texas and Oregon in these five years, Amer- 
icans have improved their standard of living, which 
is what the economy is all about. 


What has been missing is the final degree of dyna- 
mism that puts all the country’s resources to work. 


We have been slowed by two recessions, a sharp one 





in 1957-58, followed too soon by the mild one of 
1960-61. At no time during these past five years has 
the economy been operating full blast. And now the 
Kennedy-Steel blowup and Wall Street's *‘confidence 
crisis” have raised the possibility that another busi- 


ness recovery may fail to carry all the way. 


This puts John F. Kennedy in quite a bind. In look- 
ing for ways out, he has begun to appeal for a new 
kind of economic thinking. Most of our economic 
problems, he says, ‘‘are technical problems ... ad- 
ministrative problems. . .whichdonotlend themselves 
to the great sort of passionate movements which have 
stirred this country so often in the past.” 


Alas, the most important of our economic prob- 
lems are not “‘technical” or ‘‘administrative.”” If that 
was all there was to it they could have been cleaned 
up long ago. They are problems that go to the heart 
of U.S. political philosophy, and this is precisely why 
they do stir passionate argument. To deal with them 
will take courage, a keen sense of justice and broad 


economic wisdom, 


Here, in Lire’s judgment, are four such issues: 
> Let the federal government face up honestly to the 
fact that “free collective bargaining” is impossible 
when one party comes to the table with monopoly 
powers, Labor union membership should be volun- 
tary and unions should be brought under the antitrust 
laws. If truly free collective bargaining prevailed, the 
mobility of labor would be increased; featherbedding 
would be reduced; productivity would be improved; 


and real wages would generally advance with produc- 
tivity, as they did in the U.S. even before unions. 





Zing into the Economy 


Today the President is stuck with his murky ““guide- 
lines” to “the national interest” and neither he, nor 
business, nor labor quite knows what this means or 
who may now do what. The real national interest in 
collective bargaining is that unions and management 
should each pursue their interest as best they under- 
stand it in the light of market conditions. 


> The President has been hinting at some connection 
between the lively growth rates of the Common 
Market countries and the fact, as one of his advisers 
puts it, that those countries have ‘‘a less Puritanical 
attitude” about budget-balancing than the U.S. does. 
Well, we talk a good Puritan line in the U.S., but the 
federal budget has been in balance only six times in 
the last 30 years. Even Ike could manage only three 
surpluses in eight tries. Given the free-spending urges 
of a Democratic administration, the only way to 
come within $5 billion of balance is for all hands to 
swear they are shooting for a surplus. (The deficit for 
Kennedy’s first full fiscal year, ending June 30, will 
be about $7 billion.) 


A sizable budget deficit can be a valuable stimulant 
to the economy in a real recession. If it happens every 
year it just becomes a chronic sloppiness. It would be 
an especially dangerous sloppiness for the U.S. to 
fall into at a time when the dollar is under pressure 
and we continue to lose gold. 


> The most offensive single item in the 1962 budget 
is the $2.9 billion for farm price supports and storage. 
The Administration’s new farm plan has a certain 
blackjack honesty about it. If farmers will accept 
stringent acreage controls they would continue to be 
guaranteed artificially high prices. This probably 


would reduce surpluses. It would also make basic- 
crop agriculture a full federal ward, a cartel isolated 
from the play of the market. Congress should throw 
out the Freeman plan and start agriculture (in stages) 
toward lower price supports and wider freedom. For 
the battered ‘‘confidence factor,” this would be a 
dramatic signal that the U.S. government believes in 
—and understands—the U.S. economic system. 


> Kennedy, to his credit, has talked of comprehen- 
sive tax reform in 1963. If he wanted to give the econ- 
omy a real shot in the arm today, he could announce 
tax reform is the first order of domestic business in his 
administration (the drafting of a new tax code will 
take months), and he could offer a broad outline of 
the reforms he has in mind. These should include a 
broadening of the tax base, a lowering of income tax 
rates, corporate and individual, and the cleaning up 
of a whole clutter of deductions, special treatments 
and loopholes. Our weird tax structure distorts per- 
sonal and corporate decisions, inhibits incentive and 
is a drag on investment. The opening of a grand at- 
tack on the whole tax mess would be just about the 
best economic news that anybody could hear. 


Ai four of these problems do indeed have their 
“*technical” aspects, but what they most urgently cry 
for is an assertion of broad principle. The principle, 
in brief, is that the American economy grows best in 
freedom. We don’t pretend to know what a convinc- 
ing affirmation of that principle would do for the 
Dow-Jones Average just now. But it would do a lot 
for the long-term future of the U.S. economy, and in 
time the stock market would get the word. 


This editorial appeared (in somewhat longer form) 
in LIFE June 8. It is reprinted because we still think 





it good advice to a properly worried Administration. 
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What tomft 


Cutout Cutups 


WASHINGTON: Gener 





cannot stay here in th 
VJ. The American army 
way and away! Americ 
the American Continent. 

CORNWALLIS 
you speak, George Wa 

With this bit of dialogue, Poet Kenneth 
Koch begins a beatnik playlet, which was 
produced off Broadway last March, on 
how the American Revolution was won 
Last week, posted in lar letters on one 
wall of Manhattan’s Martha Jackson Gal 
lery, the script served to accompany one 
of the nuttier art exhibitions of the sea 








ry an ans shall be mas- 








j 
What tomfoolery is that 


hington? 











son. Throughout the gallery stand nearly 
life-size wooden cutouts of Washington 
and his horse, Washington and the cherry 
tree, Washington crossing the Delaware. 
They are the work of Alex Katz, a 
young man who in the last three years has 


tion as a figure 


achieved quite a reputa 
painter. These cutouts, which were the 
stage sets for Koch's play, are a side line 
for Katz—huge toy soldiers 
stant folk art, that would be fine if every- 
one concerned did not insist on taking 


them seriously. “I like to mix what people 


a kind of in- 





and experts say can't be mixed,”’ says 
Katz. “I like to take a vulgar social thing 
or idea like these cutouts and give them 
something else, make them less boring. 

Katz's Washington is much like what 
any normally 
produce if asked to paint the father of his 
country, To set the stage for the Washing- 
ton-Cornwallis dialogue, Katz made two 
cutout cups and saucers to sit alongside a 
real china coffee pot. When the dialogue 
is over, Washington returns to his own 
camp, organizes a raid on the enemy, then 
takes a nap and dreams of the time his 
father gave him an uprooted cherry tree 
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alented youngster might 














sTON & PAINTER Katz CrossinG DELAWARE 


ery that 


for his birthday. The action here is illus- 
trated by a cherry tree, a birthday cake, a 
shovel, an ax, and a sign saying, THE 
DREAM OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. In the 
Father Washington 


persuades his son to accept the dirty old 


Koch-Katz version 


tree. He plants it for the boy only to have 
little George chop it down and run away. 
But | 


By swi 





does George n his escape? 





ing a river, of course. And that 








gives the grown-up general the 
crossing the Delaware. 

The Koch play, in its crazy way, is a 
good deal of fun; and so are the cutouts 
Unhappily, the Manhattan 
has a tedious tendency to flip over this 
sort of thing. The gallery press rele: 
There is a directness 
works that goes straight to 


ivant-garde 





solemnly says 





about these 
the heart of its subjects. The statement 





is at once simple and sophisticated, play- 
ful and elegant And that just makes 
the release funnier than the show. 


Just to Look At 


rhe royal visitor, the King of Bulgaria 
was impressed with many things he saw 
in St. Petersburg, but what impressed him 
most was the man named Carl Fabergé. 
My dear Fabergé,” said King Ferdinand 
“if you were in Bulgaria, I would make 
you my minister.’ To which the famous 
court jeweler replied, “No, no, your maj- 
esty, not politics, I beg of you. But min- 
ister of the goldsmith’s art, why yes, sire 
if you will it.” 

Carl Fabergé (a Russian subject who 





owed his name to French descent) had 
every right to the title, as most of Europe 
and much of the rest of the world knew 
five or six decades ago. Though officially 
he was jeweler to czars and czarinas, his 
reputation does not rest on what he made 
that was intended for personal adornment 
but rather on objects of fantasy whose 


purpose was to delight the eye (see color). 
No grand ducal wedding was complete 
without a gift made by Fabergé. When he 
opened a branch in London, the entire 
court of Edward VII was soon in a dither. 
At one time he had 7 men working for 
him, but almost every piece bore his per- 
sonal touch—an intuitive mastery that 
used the most gaudy and expensive mate- 
rials in the world and turned them into 





meticulous little masterpieces. 

Eggs with Hens Inside. He produced 
everything from an image of Buddha in 
nephrite (a form of jade) for the King of 





Siam to many of the great gold and silver 
plates on which the jor towns of Russia 
offered their symbolic tribute of bread 
and salt to the Czar. But his major 





works were small and intimate. One 


Czar Alexander III asked him to do some- 


ay 





thing special as an Easter present for the 


Czarina. | 





verge produced in enameled 
egg so pleasing that giving jeweled eggs 


became an ster custom in the royal 





family. Each of the eggs held some sur- 
prise inside—other eggs, or perhaps a hen 
or a miniature of the czarevitch. Even 


when Czar Nicholas II was at the front 





in 1916 fighting the Germans, he took 
time out to telegraph instructions for 
what turned out to be the last eggs the 


imperial] family ever received, 





One customer of the Fabergé establish- 
ment in London was the former Empress 
Eugénie of France, who spent most of her 





time lamenting the loss of her empire (“1 
told you I died in 1870”) and the loss of 
her youth (“I’m just a fluttering old 
bat”). Edward VII constantly demanded 
new irprises. exclaiming gruffly We 


must have no duplicates!’ In a single 
day, Fabergé’s biographer H. C. Bain- 
bridge remembers, the house of Fabergé 
played host to the King and Queen of 
Norway, the Kings of Denmark and 
Greece, and Alexandra, Edward’s consort. 

Miniature Monuments. Fabergé was 
not so much the originator of new tech- 
niques as the reviver of old ones that had 
been neglected. The exhibition of his work 
on view at Manhattan's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art shows both his delicacy 
and his range. He had complete mastery 
over stones like « halcedony and rhodonite 
and no one has excelled him in his ability 
to give subtle shadings to his metals or 
luster to his enamels. The imperial presen- 
tation box with the portrait of Nicholas 
II has both red and green gold: the trans 
lucent enamels used for the tiny writing 
table are yellow and tawny while the 
opaque enamels are orange and green. 

In the days of the czars 
offend the great, and however insatiable 
their demand for new riches and sur- 
prises, Fabergé managed to satisfy. The 
result is a breathtaking array of card and 
boxes, parasol handles, tiny fig- 
portraits 


one did not 





cigarette 
ures, and animals, bouquets 
even miniature copies of great monu- 
ments. Few craftsmen have ever had to 
exercise such taste and tact, or to dig 
deeper into their imaginations for new 
ideas. And Edward VII need not have 
worried: for his royal patrons, Carl 
Fabergé turned out no duplicates. 
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FABERGE, turn-of-the-century 


bered as creator of begemmed Ea 


imperial family, also turned out endless \ 
finely de > yw on display 
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Set your site for profit— 
in the Union Pacific West...served the 


ral way 
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LAS VEGAS 





LOS ANGELES 


For your new plant or warehouse, consider 
sites along the route shown here. 

This is the growingest area of the United States, 
where 9 out of 10 industrial markets are out- 
pacing the national growth. 


When you locate along Union Pacific, your 


freight moves the automated rail way — UNION 
smoothly, swiftly, dependably—thanks to AC Cc 
electronic communications and extensive P. IF I 

autome affic controls. “—Kacbhoad, , 
utomatic traffic controls In a Domeliner you travel at ‘see’ level. No 


For suitable sites in the West, write to Indus- Misaceecct ad = driving strain or highway hazards. Just rest 
trial Development Dept. Inquiry confidential. and relaxation. Pullman and Coach. 








RELIGION 





The Black Bishops 


In the slow chess match between the 
old and the new in Africa, white bishops 
are being replaced by black bishops. Last 
week the Most Rev. Robert Dosseh, 3 
was made Roman Catholic Archbishop « 
Lomé, in Togo. Ten days before, the Mos 
Rev. Raymond Tchidimbo, 42, in a sim- 
ilar ceremony, was elevated to the see of 
Conakry in Guinea. Earlier, Hyacinthe 
Thiandoum, 41, became Archbishop of 
Dakar in Senegal and Luc Sangaré, 36. 
was named to the diocese of Bamako in 
Mali. The four consecrations completed 
something of an ecclesiastical revolution 
for all four men are sons of West African 
tribes, and now black bishops preside over 
nine dioceses in West Africa. 

Since five years ago, 13 West African 
countries have achieved independence. 
During the same period. the Christian 
churches, both Protestant and Catholic 
have turned over more and more author- 
ity to native priests and ministers, there- 
by increasing immeasurably the chance of 
Christianity’s survival in nations where 
too often it has been Yevu—a disparaging 
term, meaning European. 

First brought to West Africa by the 
Portuguese explorers of the 15th century, 
Christianity penetrated the continent only 
during the heyday of roth century coloni- 
zation. Missionaries were eager to convert, 
but often reluctant to see their converts 
grow up to join the clergy. The first Sene- 
galese priest was ordained in 1843—but 
in 1900 there were only ten native clerics 
in French West Africa. 

Church expansion was often excessively 
cautious. One bishop allowed a missionary 
to build a school—but forbade him to 
make the foundation strong enough so a 
second fi 


f 
t 


loor might be added later. The 
priest disobeyed: the school he founded 
now has three stories and more than a 
thousand students. And it is thanks to its 
schools that Christianity has an influence 
in West Africa that far exceeds its numer- 
ical strength. Although about one-half of 
West Africans are pagans and only one in 
a dozen is a baptized Christian, nearly 
every West African leader, from Ghana's 
flamboyant Kwame Nkrumah to Félix 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, 
studied at mission schools. Protestant 
and Catholic schools of West Africa to- 
day have more than 200.000 students— 
including most sons and daughters of the 
new nations’ urban elite. 


Exodus from Brooklyn 

“It is said of a certain Talmudic master 
that the paths of heaven were as bright to 
him as the streets of his native town,” 
wrote Martin Buber in The Way of Man. 
“Hasidism inverts the order: It is the 
greater thing if the streets of a man’s 
native town are as bright to him as the 
paths of heaven,” For nearly go years, 
the majority of Hasidic Jews in the U.S. 
have sought to make paths of heaven out 
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of the streets of a grimy corner of New 
York City: the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn. 

Along Lee Avenue, sign after sign in 
Hebrew announces the purity of the ko- 
sher meats or the freedom from animal 
fats of baked goods. On the sidewalks 
young boys with shaven heads and long, 
curling sideburns are watched by women 





in high-necked, long-sleeved dresses and 
old men in untrimmed grey beards, broad- 
brimmed felt hats and ankle-length black 
coats. Now this colorful way of life is 
coming to an end, partly because of a 
disconcerting complication. New 22-story 
apartment buildings are replacing many 
of the tenements of Williamsburg, but 
the Hasidim cannot live in them: they 
are forbidden to ride elevators on the 
Sabbath. 

Next month the best-known Hasidic 


Hasipic CHILDREN IN WILLIAMSBURG 


II. The Satmar Jews are probably the 
strictest group in Orthodox Judaism. They 
will eat only kosher food that comes 
from their own stores. They refuse to 
watch television, will not ride in cars or 
use any mechanical device on the Sab- 
bath, wear clothes that conform strictly 
to the rules of mocesty laid down in the 
Old Testament. Williamsburg has other 
devout Jews, but the Satmar congregation 
proudly regards itself as the true voice of 
Hasidism—the mystical, lyrical interpre- 
tation of the Jewish faith that developed 
in the ghettos of eastern Europe during 
the 18th century. 


Haven on Straight Street 


“A priest who wants to break with the 
Roman Catholic Church is helpless,” says 
the Rev. Herman Johannes Hegger, 46 
a minister in the Calvinist Church of The 
Netherlands. “He needs somebody, just 
for the simple things in life, because he 
is actually left on the street without a 


Rast TEITELBAUM 


For the strictest of Jews, ranch houses in the suburbs. 


community in Williamsburg, congregation 
Yetev Lev, headed by the famed, vener- 
able (about 75) Satmar rabbi, Joel Teitel- 
baum, will begin building ranch-style and 
split-level houses on a s500-acre tract in 
Mount Olive Township, N.J. Besides the 
houses (average price: $15,000), the con- 
gregation plans to build a mikveh (ritual 
bath), a shopping center, a matzoth bak- 
ery, a rabbinical seminary and a syna- 
gogue. A number of Hasidic Jews who 
operate garment factories in lower Man- 
hattan plan to move them to a tract ad- 
jacent to their new homes. Ultimately 
the move to the suburbs may cost $20 
million. 

The exodus to the New Jersey suburbs 
will be something new in the history of 
the Satmar congregation. The families are 
mostly Hungarian or Rumanian by birth; 
the congregation gets its name from the 
Rumanian village of Satmar, where Rabbi 
Teitelbaum, a descendant of a long line of 
Hasidic teachers, taught until World War 


penny and without a decent suit.” Hegger 
should know—he was once a Roman 
Catholic priest himself. This week, Hegger 
will open Europe's first organized haven 
for ex-priests: a 17-room house in the 
village of Velp, near Arnhem. To be 
known as the Wartburg, in memory of the 
castle where Martin Luther found refuge 
after his condemnation by the Diet of 
Worms in 1521, Hegger’s haven will pro- 
vide temporary shelter for clerics who 
have turned in their Roman collars. 

The Wartburg will provide former 
priests with free food, clothing, lodging, 
and a quiet room for study. After six or 
eight weeks, Hegger will arrange for his 
clients to live with sympathetic Dutch 
families. Hegger believes that his own 
experience should help him guide oth- 
ers through their spiritual crisis, and as 
a Calvinist he hopes to convince them 
that his own church represents the an- 
swer to their spiritual needs, Only two 
kinds of ex-priests are barred from the 
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Taino ENO! 
Pastor HEGGER 
Ex-priests find an open door. 


Wartburg: converts to Communism, and 
clerics who are wanted by the police on 
criminal charges. 

Doubts About Dogma. A seminary stu- 
dent from the age of twelve, Hegger was 
ordained as a priest in 1936. Even as a 
novice, he had doubts about Catholicism’s 
Marian dogmas and about papal infalli- 
bility; as a priest, he also came to ques- 
tion the validity of the Mass and confes- 
sion. Sent to Brazil to teach philosophy, 
Hegger learned the tenets of Protestant- 
ism from a Methodist pastor in Rio; in 
July 1948 he formally left the church. 

Returning to The Netherlands. Hegger 
studied at the Calvinist Free University 
in Amsterdam, incorporated a foundation 
for ex-priests called “On Straight 
Street,”"* began publishing a monthly 
magazine that now claims a circulation of 
13,000. He married a he met a 
year after quitting the church, and began 
using their home as a temporary haven 
for ex-clergy. 

The Age of Defection. Hegger argues 
that there is a real need for his un- 
usual kind of ministry. Last year the 
Archdiocese of Utrecht admitted that 180 
Dutch priests were living outside the 
church. Hegger says that in Italy and 
France 6.700 priests have fallen away 
from Catholicism since World War II. 
Spain now is beginning to produce a num- 
ber of defectors. He believes that the 
difficulty of living under the priestly vow 
of celibacy is the major single spur for 
clerical defection of men around the age 
of go, but doubts about Roman Catholic 
teaching are the usual general cause. 

Hegger thinks that former Trappists, 


woman 





From Act which tells how the Christian 
disciple Ananias receives a vision from God to 
visit a house on Straight Street in Damascus 
there he restores the sight of newly converted 


St. Paul 
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who observe almost total silence, find it 
hardest to adjust to their new status as 
laymen. But all, as outlaws from their 
church, face a difficult future. They know 
little else but how to preach or say Mass 
must learn to live with the emotional 
hostility many Christians feel toward 
someone who has forsaken a sacred call- 
ing. “They need help.” Hegger 
“They are so much alone.” 


says. 


Theology's Underground 

Heretics have always had a bad press. 
Their writings banned, their bodies burned 
at the stake and their souls consigned to 
the justice of God, the rebels of Christiani- 
ty have usually been reported to history 
through the prejudiced accounts of their 
vigilant, orthodox suppressors. Historian 
Walter Nigg, a Swiss Reformed pastor and 
former professor at the University of Zu- 
rich, believes that heretics were not neces- 
sarily bad men, and their doctrines not 
necessarily perversions of God’s truth, In 
The Heretics (Knopf; vivid 
survey of the church's theological under- 
ground, he argues that Christianity owes 
much to its rebel sons, and has freely 
adapted ideas that first came to light in 
heretical guise. 

The first recorded heretic, a converted 
Jew named Simon Magus, tried to con- 
vince St. Peter that Christ's message could 
be welded to the wisdom of the Greeks. 
The idea was too radical for the early 
church, but a century or two later it was 
accepted by many quite orthodox Chris- 
tian theologians. A 2nd century heretic 
named Marcion was the first Christian to 
make a compilation of authentic gospels 
and epistles into a single testament that 
excluded the many apocryphal writings 


$6.95), a 


about Christ. Marcion’s version of the 
scriptural canon was rejected by the 
church, but he nonetheless deserves to be 


remembered as the founder of New Testa 
ment textual criticism. 

Father of the Middle Ages. Probably 
no heretic had a more pervasive influence 
on the thinking of the church than the 
witty, oth century Irish scholar-monk 
John Scotus Erigena. “A humanist ahead 
of his time.” as Nigg calls him, Erigena 
taught at the short-lived but brilliant Pal- 
ace Academy of France’s King Charles 
the Bald, and developed a highly individu- 
al theology that often sounds like an 
amalgam of intellectual strains from the 
best current Protestant thinking. He 
thought of God as “overtruth” and “the 
overwisdom"—phrases that would not be 
out of place in the Systematic Theology 
of Paul Tillich.* In the manner of a Bibli- 
cal demythologist like Rudolf Bultmann 
he regarded Adam as the idea of man 
rather than as a historical human being 
and interpreted the Last Judgment not as 
a physical return to earth by Christ but as 
each man’s own inner examination of con- 
science. 








Erigena was judged a heretic by a 
Who next fall, after seven years at Harvard 
will move to the University of Chicago Di 
vinity School to take up a chair endowed last 
week by the Chicago investment banking firm 





of John Nuveen & Co 


church synod in 855. and he was murdered, 
so legend has it, by a group of his out- 
raged disciples, who stabbed him to death 
with knives and styluses in his church. His 
major works were formally condemned by 
Pope Honorius IIT in 1225. Yet as much 
as any man, Erigena deserves to be called 
the father of the Middle Ages. Erigena’s 
own writing attempted to prove that there 
was an inner unity of true philosophy and 
true religion—the fundamental principle 
of medieval scholastic philosophy. “If we 
were to seek an image to describe this 
great man,” writes Nigg, ““we would have 
to call him the aurora borealis shining in 
the night of early medieval Christendom.” 

Arms, Not Argument. In dealing with 
its heretics, Nigg argues, the church too 
often substituted force of arms for force 
of argument. Perhaps the first theologian 
to defend strong-arm methods was St. 
Augustine. In one debate with some 5th 
century heretics, he lost his temper, aban- 
doned his arguments from Scripture and 
announced the terrible principle: Cogite 
intrare—compel them to enter. It was a 
fateful surrender to weakness that later 
Christians found most useful. In the 13th 
century battle to stamp out the Catharists 
of southern France. the church could call on 
Augustine to justify the killing of heretics. 

Historian Nigg points out that Protes- 
tants have no reason to gloat over the rec- 
ord of Roman Catholic intolerance. The 
Reformation brought freedom back to 
Christianity—but the Reformers seldom 
permitted this freedom to those who dis- 
agreed with them. Martin Luther argued 
that it was just for civil authorities to 
kill and exile the Anabaptists. Calvin ac- 
tively worked for the condemnation and 
death of Michael Servetus, a_ brilliant 
Spanish physician whose denial of belief 
in the Trinity made him the first modern 
Unitarian. Both Catholics and Protestants 
must share the blame for what Nigg calls 
‘one of the most shocking periods in the 
history of Christianity”: the craze for 
witch burning that swept through Europe 
from the 15th through the 18th centuries. 

Uncomprehended Heretics. Often the 
church acted rightly in condemning a 
heretical doctrine that would have under- 
mined the entire structure of Christianity. 
But many of the early synods were con- 
ducted by theologians who could not have 
passed a freshman scriptural exam in one 
of today’s divinity schools. Thus, Nigg 
suggests, it is possible that a theological 
view that prevailed to become orthodoxy 
was not necessarily the correct one. “The 
history of heresy.” Nigg writes, “has 
shown that Christianity is richer in content 
than its ecclesiastical embodiment; the 
Gospel holds potentialities which have not 
yet come to the surface.” 

These unexplored potentialities of faith 
Nigg believes, represent Christianity’s 
hope for survival in the 2oth century. 
Modern man has fled from the church to 
find joy in freedom, confidence in the 
powers of reason. Nigg believes that this 
latest heresy, rationalism, leads first to 
nihilism and despair, but ultimately to a 
new human encounter with spiritual reali- 
ties, and therefore with God. 
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PIANOLA 


Pret-ty Ba-by in the basement. 


RECREATION 
No Hands 


Conductor Waxman raised his 
baton, and the orchestra sailed into the 
opening Stravinsky's piano con 
certo. Then he gave the nod for the first 
piano passage, and the piano came right in 
on cue. The audience at last week's Inter- 
national Music Festival in Los Angeles 
did 2,000 double takes: though the piano 
bench was vacant, the music was coming 
out loud and clear. 

rhe instrument was a player piano, and 
the unseen fingers that pounded the keys 
to Stravinsky himself. 


The absent Igor had made a piano roll of 


Franz 


bars of 


belonged. in a way 


the concerto’s first movement in 19 
was in Europe at the time of this pianistic 
hanky-panky and missed hearing Stravin- 
sky playing Stravinsky (see Music). 
Peppermint & Rolls. As the unmanned 
oteinway picked its note-pertect 
way through the concerto in Los Angeles 
were making 
rathskellers and taverns 
Most of th 
foot-pumped jobs with no concert-grand 
pretensions—were being played for the 
sheer rinky-tink fun of it by people who 
either instruments 
dusty 








eerily 


thousands of other pianolas* 
rumpus 
resound all over the U.S 


rooms 





own vintage rescued 


from oblivion or brand-new 1962 


models. bought in a shiny showroom. The 
player piano is coming back into its own 
igain to the tune of Moon River and The 
Peppermint Twist. And, once again, peo 
ple are clustering around and singing the 
old favorites as the hyphenated lyrics 
(“Va-len-cia! In my dreams it al-ways 
seems I hear you soft-ly call to me 
roll past like a speech on 
presidential TelePrompTer. 





Pianola once a trademark of the Aeolian 
Co ixo became a generic term for all play 
er ’ has been revived again recently by 
Hardman, Peck Co 
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Macy’s in Manhattan carries a 2,500- 
roll library sells about 200 rolls a week 
compared with ten rolls a week two years 
ago. Most of the rolls are old standards 
(After the Ball, Ain't We Got Fun, The 
Old Rugged Cross but new numbers 
from Broadway musicals and the transis- 
tor hit parade are added each week. The 
source of Macy’s supply is the Q.R.S, Co. 
in The Bronx. Lone survivor of the once 
more than 50 U.S. roll makers, Q.R.S. sees 
brighter days ahead. Its artist-in-residence 
J. Lawrence Cook 
playing on a special piano rigged to a de- 
vice like an IBM machine, which punches 
the proper holes in a master roll. Then the 
master roll is placed on the production 
perforator, which can 
finished rolls at a time. 
Aeolian Music Rolls of 

joined the roll-making 
is currently turning 
out 1.500 rolls a day. In Palisades Park 
N.J.. ex-Tugboat Captain John Duffy, 39 
ind rebuilt player 


turns out the rolls by 


punch out more 
than 3 4 second 
manulacturer 

Glendale, Calif. 


ranks 14 years ago 


who deals in both new 


pianos, has seen his business grow from a 
kitchen-and-basement operation to a 14- 
man organization in four years. Duffy 
grossed 0,000 in 1961 and expects to 
go to $500,000 this year. 





Shoulders & Shading. In cabarets and 
coffee houses across the land. pianolas are 
twanging away. Barney's Market Club in 
Chicago is typical. Says Co-Owner Harry 


Schwimmer: “When we have a banquet or 


a bachelor party, they don’t play cards 
after dinner like they used to; they con 
gregate around the piano, throw their 
arms around each other's shoulders, drink 


their beer, puff their cigars, and rip off the 
But the pianola’s biggest 
comeback is in the parlor. Many buyers 
who recall 
pumping one as a child and want to share 
the fun with their own kids. In suburban 
Elmhurst, Ill., Mrs. Janet 


banker's wife and mother of four children 


good old songs. 


are women the pleasure of 


Garman, a 






reconditioned 
love it. Our 


recently bought a 

Says she; “We just 
year-old twins bring in all their friends on 
and they 


player. 


seven- 


weekends sing away for hours. 





It’s the funniest thing to wake up on a 
Saturday morning and hear these wee 
little voices coming from the basement 


tty Baby.” 

The idea for the player piano seems to 
have originated with a Frenchman 
who patented a 
eraling on pneumatic 
Through the 


singing Pre 


named 
Fourneaux player op- 
principles in 1863 


they 





years were modifie 








and improved until—at the peak of their 
heyd around 1923 when 205.556 were 
sold in the U.S. alone—player pianos 


could not only play loud and soft by 
themselves but could reproduce every nu- 
ance of shading and expression of a Pade- 
a Gershwin (both of whom sat 
down at a special recording piano and cut 
rolls on the Duo-Art label). 

The Hardman, Peck Co., which make 
most of today’s new layer planos, no 
longer turns out electrically driven concert 
grands or giant uprights (people refuse to 
give them house space though their tone is 
beyond They teature player 
spinets with foot pedals only, feel that 
pumping out the music is a genuine part 
nostalgia that is their 
trade. Says one foot-pumping purist: “It 
gives you a sort of feeling of satisfaction 
... like natural childbirth. 


CRIME 
The Crushout 


Technology marches on, even in gang- 
land. The automobile made possible the 
invention of The Ride—in which the rider 
could be transported alive to a place con 
his execution, But 


TEWSKI OF 








compare }. 


or the stock in 


venient for there was 


still the body, and the wearisome inves 
tigation that it could bring. The next ad 
vance was the concrete block, in which the 
body could be encased, then given the 





BEN MARTIN 
Arter & BEFORE 
A cold cube from a hot stiff. 
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Russia's center of Atheism « 





George Weller 
Chicago Daily News 


“Kazan Cathedral, Leningrad looks very much like St. Peter's in Rome. 
But its theology is that of non-God. Its ‘missionaries’ preach sermons-in- 
reverse. Its goal is to put Russia’s remaining churches out of business.” 
“Kazan is the center of atheism in Russia,” writes George Weller, Pulitzer- 
prize winning Daily News correspondent. He ought to know. He recently 
returned from an extensive trip through Russia, Siberia and Central Asia, 
where his reports brought readers clearer understanding of life in remote, 
seldom visited areas behind the iron curtain. 

The Chicago Daily News Foreign Service is famous for this kind of re- 
porting. Our correspondents look beyond today’s headlines to give readers 
more background, more meaning, clearer interpretation of the news. This 
is why dispatches of the Daily News Foreign Service are carried by 72 
leading newspapers, with more than 25 million readers. 





The Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service has top-flight 


correspondents stationed CH ICAGO DAILY NEWS 


all over the world. 


Marshall Field, Jr., Editor and Publisher 
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“What's the Commission?” 


First, let us ask you how much you think it is? How much would 
you pay your broker to buy ten shares of a $50 stock for you on the 
New York Stock Exchange—a fairly typical transaction? 

We like to answer those questions because most pe ople, if they have 
never bought stocks ees are apt to think the commission is a lot 
higher than it really is. 

All right—got your sca 

Well, how close did you come to the correct figure of just $10 on a 
$500 transaction—ex: actly 2% of the purchase price? 

True, commission rates do vary with the amount of the purchase or 
sale, ranging from a fraction of 1% on a big order up to 6% on a $100 
purchase, but the average on all transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange last year was just a little over 1%. 

Of course, if you buy an odd lot—usually anything less than 100 
shares—the odd-lot dealer adds a small charge for his services. 

How much is that charge? Just 12% cents a share for stocks selling at 
less than $40, and 25 cents a share for stocks selling at $40 or above. 

Quite frankly, we think you'll have a hard time finding any scale of 
commission rates covering the transfer of property as low as the rates 
on the purchase or sale of listed securities. 

Want to know exactly what it would cost vou to buy or sell any 
number of shares through us on the New York Stock Exchange? We'll 
be glad to send you a handy little card showing all the rates. Just write 
the word “Commissions” on a postal card addressed to— 





MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS MEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 








Lark 
Peugeot 
Corvair 
Falcon 
Rambler 
| Valiant 


These are the 6 popular priced compacts. 


One is among the world’s 7 best made cars: 


| its name is Peugeot. 


The Peugeot 403 costs $2250' complete. Complete means $365 worth of 
accessories, ranging from sunroof and reclining seats to a silent electric clock. 
The 403 never goes out of style. There are no yearly models; only continual 
changes that improve the car. Of course you may like the “404” even better. 





PEUGEOT 403 


*The seven cars are: 1. Rolls-Royce, 2. Mercedes-Benz, 3. Lancia, 4. Porsche, 5. Lincoln Continental, 
6. Peugeot and 7. Rover, rated by John R, Bond, Publisher, Road & Track. ¢P.O.E, East & Gulf Coasts 
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deep six. It was still possible, though, to 
retrieve it, if some detective hit upon the 
right place to grapple. 

New York mobsville, reported the New 
York Daily News last week, has solved 
this nagging problem of the corpus delicti. 
Solution: the hydraulic press, used in au- 
tomobile junkyards to reduce dead ja- 
lopies to manageable cubes of crushed 
metal for shipment to steel mills to be 
melted down. Victims are taken for a ride 
in the good old-fashioned way. The car is 
then driven to a cooperating junkyard 
with the cadaver in its baggage compart- 
ment. A crane lifts the car into the steel- 
lined pit of the hydraulic press, where it 
takes just go seconds to reduce a 1962 
Cadillac to a cube 36 in. high, 24 in. long 
and 24 in. wide. The result is then cleaned, 
coated with a metal preservative, and 
shipped off to the melting pot. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Youth 


Youngsters who got out of the stock 
market in time have some exciting new 
things to put their money into during the 
weeks ahead. 
> Into a plastic tank the budding ichthy- 
ologist pours tepid tap water. Into the tap 
water he drops tiny fish eggs. Twenty 
minutes to two days later, pop! pop! pop’ 
—instant fish, tastefully. colored red, yel- 
low, blue. They are an African variety, 
the eggs of which survive even when dried 
out during droughts, and hatch when the 
rains come. What do they eat? Instant 
shrimp. of course. Into a separate small 
tank in the aquarium goes salt water, and 
into the salt water goes a powder that 
turns into hundreds of tiny shrimps (a 
magnifying glass is included). By the time 
these are eaten up, the instant fish are 
ready for life in a bigger tank and a 
grown-up diet. The instant fish kit ($2.98) 
is produced by Wham-O Mfg. Co.—the 
entrepreneurs of the Hula Hoop. 
> A transistorized, portable directional 
listening device called the Big Ear will 
make little brother into Big Brother for 
$18. “Pick up voices too distant for you 
to hear.’ coaxes the manufacturer, the 
Futura Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis. 
“Aim it at a group of friends a block 
away, and hear every word.” Also mar- 
keted by the friendly Futura people: the 
Big Voice ($12), a portable public-address 
system weighing only a pound, and the 
Big Blast (S10), a portable bullhorn “ideal 
for playground, spectator sports, boating, 
or just plain everyday fun.” 
> “MAKE A MONSTER,” rasps the copy for 
the latest assembly kit—a 10-in. Franken- 
stein’s monster at 98¢, “Get Him Now 
Before He Gets You.” The makers of the 
Frankenstein monster (and other movie 
monsters to come) include a pious aside 
to parents: “In the opinion of reputable 
authorities, [these models] actually per- 
form a valuable service for the child.” 
When “certain fantasies’ center about 
such a model, instead of being “improper- 
ly focused,” they are released “in the 
manner of steam escaping through the 
safety valve on a radiator.” 
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How to keep 
a Jet from 
getting indigestion 


Force-feeding 600 gallons of fuel per minute into a commercial jetliner could cause a pipe-shattering ‘‘burp’’ of back 
pressure when the tanks become full. To rule out this danger, A. O. Smith developed a unique pressure -sensing 


hydrant valve (shown in foreground) which reacts instantly to slow the flow. Other A. O. Smith valves and meters on 


the fueling cart near the aircraft wing direct the flow of fuel and automatically record the number of gallons used. 
This fueling system is typical of A. O. Smith liquid handling systems at work throughout the petroleum industry. For 
further information on this ‘‘systematic’’ approach to flow control problems, write A. O. Smith, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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The Base Thief 


The ball game was in the 13th inning, 
and the Los Angeles Dodgers were still 
locked tight in a 3-3 tie with the Houston 
Colts. In the Dodger dugout, Manager 
Walt Alston issued crisp orders to his 
lead-off batter, Shortstop Maurice Mor- 
ning Wills—“If you get on, run.” 

Wills needed no urging. Drawing a 
walk, he streaked for second on the first 
pitch, skidded in safely on his belly a split 
second before the Colt catcher’s throw. 
Three pitches later, he stole third as well, 
this time piling in under the bag with a 
neat hook slide. The rest was easy. A 
Dodger batsman lifted a pop fly to short 
centerfield, and Wills came scooting home 
—again beating the throw—with the run 
that not only won the game. but for the 
first time this year put the Dodgers alone 
at the top of the National League. 

In the era of the home run, Maury 
Wills is a refreshing throwback to an old- 
er, and in some ways more exciting time 
when ball games were won or lost by 
speed on the bases. In 1915 the late great 
Ty Cobb set the major league season rec- 
ord by stealing 96 bases for Detroit, and 
legend has it that “the Georgia Peach” 
filed a knife-edge on his steel spikes to 
enforce his belief that “the base paths 
belong to the runner.” The 29-year-old 
Wills has the same determined speed—if 
not the same temperament. With more 
than half of the season to go, he already 
has 34 stolen bases to his credit, seems 
certain to top the record for active players 
of 56 steals, set in 1959 by Chicago's Luis 
Aparicio. So swift and so canny is Wills 
that he has been caught trying to steal 
only five times this year, and the experts 
give him a chance to top even Cobb's rec- 
ord, Says Alston: “He's the greatest base 
stealer I've seen in the majors.” 

Green Light for Go. The son of a 
Washington, D.C., Baptist preacher, Wills 
spent nine years rattling around the 
Dodger farm system before the parent 
team brought him up to stay in 1959. 
Though he was a good fielder and had a 
fair batting eye, he was no long-ball hit- 
ter. It took him the better part of three 
seasons and 1,675 times at bat to hit his 
first major league home run. But in 1960, 





his first full year in the majors, Wills 
stole so many bases (50) that the Dodg- 
ers’ front office presented him with the 
second-base sack from their home park. 
The performance put him far ahead of 
such former Dodger stars as Pee Wee 
Reese (30 bases in 1952) and Jackie Rob- 
inson (37 bases in 1949). Last year Man- 
ager Alston held Wills back by letting him 
run only on signals—Wills still stole 35 
bases to lead the league. This year. says 
Wills. “I have the green light to run when 
I please.” And with a respectable .269 
batting average (74 hits, all but eleven of 
them singles), the light goes on often. 

Speed is only part of it. More important 
is the jump he gets by knowing precisely 
when to take off—at the instant the pitch- 
er decides to throw to the plate. Most 
pitchers betray their decision by a subtle 
shift of their shoulders, a jerk of the head. 
or some other quirk. Wills knows, for 
example, that one Houston pitcher leans 
ever so slightly toward the plate just be- 
fore he goes for the batter. “From the 
time he starts to lean to the time he goes 
into his delivery.” says Wills, “I've taken 
two extra steps.” He wastes no time trying 
to taunt a pitcher—‘‘I don't wanna be a 
jumpin’ jack. If I rile those pitchers, 
they'll be more anxious to get me than the 
batter.” Even so, says Dodger Vice Presi- 
dent Fresco Thompson, Wills’s mere pres- 
ence on base “can raise the batting aver- 
age of the man behind him in the line-up 
by 20 or 30 points.” 

Explosion of Dust. It can also be con- 
siderably disconcerting to opposing in- 
fielders. Some runners start their slide 
halfway down the base path, thus present- 
ing a good target for the tag. Not Wills. 
“IT wait until the last minute, when I'm 
about five feet away,” he says, and when 
he barrels into the base in an explosion of 
dust. no one knows which hand or elusive 
toe will reach out to nick the bag. Yet he 
goes in for none of the spikes-high, chop- 
up-the-baseman kind of slide that marked 
Ty Cobb's style (Cobb once received 13 
threatening letters from angry fans after 
slashing Philadelphia's famed “Home 
Run” Baker). In his major league career, 
the mild-mannered Wills has never hurt 
an opposing player. 

Wills’s most dazzling performance came 
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Maury Witts Hook-Siipinc 


The same speed—if not the temperament. 


in New York recently in a game with the 
Mets. Four times in that single game he 
stole second base—though only three of 
the steals went into the record books. His 
first time on base he stole second, but 
the umpire nullified the play because the 
Dodger batter had interfered with the 
catcher. Wills did not argue. He simply 
trotted back to first and stole again two 
pitches later. 


On with the Barrage 


The home-run barrage goes on. On a 
Sunday. which for the first time saw a 
schedule of ten doubleheaders, big-league 
batters banged out a record 54 homers, 
four more than the previous one-day high 
of 50 in 16 games on May 30, 1956. Led 
by the Minnesota Twins with six hom- 
ers, American League teams hit 30 balls 
into the stands or over the fence. In the 
National League. Cincinnati and Philade!- 
phia swung the biggest bats, with four 
home runs each. 

Though the New York Yankees’ Roger 
Maris, last year’s champion with 61 hom- 
ers, is deep in a batting slump (only elev- 
en homers so far), half a dozen other bats- 
men are mounting a new assault on the 
record books. San Francisco's always great 
Willie Mays leads both leagues with 21, 
is only ten games behind Maris’ 1961 
pace; six other players have 15 or more. 
3yv last week, baseball's sluggers had cost 
their respective teams some 1,200 base- 
balls. With two more teams added to the 
majors this year, the fans were talking 
about the possibility of 3,000 home runs 
(wv. the record 2,730 last year) before the 
season is out. 





Scoreboard 

> Six days after announcing that an un- 
heralded Soviet discus thrower had set a 
new world record of 202 ft. 2} in., Mos- 
cow trumpeted still more exultant news: 
Broad Jumper Igor Ter-Ovanesyan, 24, 
who placed third in the 1960 Olympics, 
had sailed 27 ft. 3 in. during a meet in Ar- 
menia, thus smashing the 27-ft. 1j-in. 
world record set by U.S. Olympic Cham- 
pion Ralph Boston in last year’s U.S.- 
Soviet track meet in Moscow. Preparing 
for the fourth U.S.-Soviet track meet in 
Palo Alto. Calif. next month the 
Russians had two other new records to an- 
nounce in the ladies’ division. At a meet in 
Leipzig, East Germany, muscular Shot- 
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Russian JUMPER TER-OVANESYAN 
Exultant all right. 


putter Tamara Press had boosted her rec- 
ord with the 8.8-lb. women’s shot to 60 ft. 
10} in.; at the same meet, Broad Jumper 
Tatyana Shelkanova broke her own rec- 
ord with a leap of 21 ft. 5 in. 

> “It looked like the whole ocean was 
coming up in slow motion when he came 
out of the water, Every time he jumped 
and went back in, it was like bombs hit- 
ting the water.” On an annual fishing trip 
to Cape Hatteras, N.C., Gary Stukes, 37, 
a sales engineer from Morristown, N.J., 
had hooked into an angler’s dream: a huge 
blue marlin with a bill like a baseball 
bat and a temperament to match. In the 
first few seconds the leaping, head-shaking 
fish ripped off 400 yds. of 130-lb. test line; 
it took another 1 hr. 20 min. to get the gi- 
ant blue into the boat. It measured an 
even 14 ft. from bill to scythelike tail, and 
weighed 810 Ibs.—a new world record, 30 
Ibs. heavier than the previous record 
caught three years ago off San Juan, P.R. 
> One drive curved over onto the wrong 
fairway, and his irons caught the rough 
with distressing regularity. But Richard 
Davies, 31-year-old Pasadena, Calif., real 
estate man, still managed to beat Welsh- 
man John Povall one up in the 36-hole 
match play final, thus becoming the 
twelfth American to win the British Ama- 
teur golf championship, second only to the 
U.S. amateur as a prize for play-for-fun 
golfers. 

> Stroking at a low beat with power and 
precision, Cornell's twice-beaten varsity 
crew pulled past the rest of the 13-boat 
field about a mile out and raced through 
the final two miles to win the grueling 
6oth Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
championship two lengths ahead of previ- 
ously undefeated Washington on Syra- 
cuse’s Onondaga Lake. The Big Red will 
probably race next against one of Soviet 
Russia's always strong eight-oared crews 
at the Fourth of July Independence Day 
Regatta in Philadelphia. 
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Fonda, 57, hardy 
perennial of Broadway and Hollywood 
(Mister Roberts, Advise and Consent): 
by Afdera Fonda, 29, the former Italian 
Contessa Afdera Franchetti, dark, lively 
socialite; after five years of marriage, no 
children; in Juarez, Mexico. 


Divorced. Henry 


Died. Polly (real name: Pearl) Adler, 
62, longtime (1920-45) Manhattan mad- 
am whose garish parlors were a house 
away from home for those who found the 
scarlet parrot on her business card an in- 
Vitation to expensive pleasure; of cancer; 
in a Hollywood hospital. At Polly's mid- 
town bordello, amid Louis XVI, Egyptian 
and Chinese furnishings, and a Gobelin 
tapestry of Vulcan and Venus “having 
a tender moment,” Racketeer Dutch 
Schultz took his ease, barking orders to 
henchmen from under a silken canopy, 
while in nearby rooms Social Regis- 
tered patrons reveled, and off-duty cops 
romped, In retirement, tiny (4 ft. 11 
in.), dark-haired Polly wrote a bestselling 
memoir (A House 1s Not a Home) that 
helped enrich the idiom (‘There's no 
shaking off the press’), completed two 
years of college, where one of her profes- 
sors coined a rich one of his own: “The 
problem is, Miss Adler knows nothing 
about syntax.” 








Died. John Ireland, 82, gentle, white- 
haired English composer of songs, cham- 
ber, piano and organ music, anthems and 
orchestral pieces, who put poems to music 
(his most popular: from Masefield’s Sea- 
Fever) but shied away from longer works 
because “you must have a very good 
opinion of yourself to write a sympho- 


ny”; after a long illness; in Washington, 
Sussex, England. 
Died. George Charles Montagu, 87, 


ninth Earl of Sandwich, whose 18th cen- 
tury ancestor, the fourth Earl, is credited 
with concocting the first sandwich (a slab 
of beef between two pieces of bread) be- 
cause he once refused to leave the gaming 
table for a more conventional repast, re- 
cipient in 1956 of the National Pick- 
le Packers Association’s annual “Pickle 
Award” in gratitude for the sandwich’'s 
assistance in helping the pickle packers 
peddle a peck of pickles; in Huntingdon, 
England. 


Died. Sailing Wolfe Baruch, 88, re- 
tired stockbroker who, with Brother Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, hired a locomotive on 
the Fourth of July 1898, steamed from 
the Jersey shore into holiday-forsaken 
Manhattan to cable huge buy orders to 
the London Stock Exchange on news of 
the great U.S. naval victory off Cuba 
in the Spanish-American War, a victory 
that, as they expected, touched off a great 
buying spree on Wall Street next day, 
skyrocketing prices in the U.S. stocks that 
the Baruchs had bought at low prices in 
London while others were too busy cele- 
brating; after a long illness; in Miami. 








TITLEIST 


FAVORITE 
ON THE TOUR 


Overwhelming favorite of profes- 
sionals and top amateurs in every 
major tournament this year. 

LOOK AT THE RECORD FOR 1962 
= Se 





PLAYING NEAREST 

TOURNAMENT TITLEIST COMPETITOR 
L. A. Open 50 27 
San Diego 62 22 
Crosby 101 69 
Lucky 51 25 
Palm Springs 187 142 
Phoenix 81 19 

| Tucson 91 15 

| New Orleans 96 14 

Baton Rouge 96 13 
PGA Srs. 233 38 
Pensacola 89 12 
St. Petersburg 81 20 
Doral Open 67 21 
Azalea 76 13 
Masters 28 18 
Houston Classic 46 19 
Greensboro Open 91 18 
Texas Open 95 19 
AND REMEMBER... .. NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 


TRADEMARA 


ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 


Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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What does 
Chase Manhattan 


do for me ? 


..and what does it do for the 
nation’s Water Supply 


Helping to provide pure water for people in growing 
communities is one of Chase Manhattan’s most sat- 
isfying jobs ™ This is done by the Corporate Trust 
Department which acts as trustee for revenue bonds 
issued to finance modern water supply systems on 
a pay-as-you-go basis @ Along with this service to 
the community water authority, Chase Manhattan 
also protects the interests of the authority's bond- 
holders @ In this way the community is assured a 
constant supply of pure, fresh water... another serv- 
ice demonstrating Chase Manhattan’s greater use- 
fulness to New York, the nation and the world. 













THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK a) 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, N.Y. 15 + Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Fortune 


% Machines and science are making an increasingly 

valuable contribution to the paper industry. But 
human judgment is still a great factor in the delicate 
art of papermaking. 

Rugged forest supervisor Wes White is typical. 
Simply by boring a sliver from the tree, he can “read” 
its past, present and future. His experienced woods- 
man’s eye accurately determines the tree’s age, the 
quality and length of the fibre, and when it will be prime 
to be made into Consolidated Enamel Printing Paper. 

He, and all the members of Consolidated’s spe- 


clalist team, take a very special pride in achieving 





Teller! 


their one common goal... producing the finest enamel 
printing paper possible. For Consolidated is the larg- 
est specialist manufacturing enamel printing papers! 
That’s the reason why Consolidated can offer you 
finest quality enamel printing papers at lower cost. 
A definite savings on company publications, folders, 
catalogs, or any other quality printed material ! 
WE’LL WELCOME ‘THE OPPORTUNITY to send your 
organization free sample sheets, so your printer can 
compare quality and costs for you. Sold only through 


Consolidated Paper Merchants. 


° 
( onsolkdalek specialist in enamel printing paper 
National Sales Offices: 135 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 3 
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WALL STREET 
Mass Exodus 


After a few days of relative calm on 
Wall Street, investors last week decided 
again that the stock market was no place 
for their money. Rushing in with sell 
orders that pushed volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange up to a frantic 
6,240,000 shares, they knocked the Dow- 
Jones industrial average down to 560,28 
on Thursday, June 14. It was the lowest 
close since December to9s8. Next day 
there was a predictable rebound, as short 
sellers moved in to replace at bargain 
prices stock that they had borrowed when 
it was higher. Even so, the Dow-Jones 
index rose only to 578.18—which left it 
off 23 points for the week. 


Once again the stocks that took” the 
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worst pummeling were the formerly high- 
riding “growth” issues. Though it ended 


the week at 3334. IBM (1962 high 
plummeted to 300 on Thursday—at which 
point, the Wall Street Journal caustically 
noted, its yield to investors rose to 1%. 
Polaroid (1962 high: 221) dropped from 
1097 at the beginning of the week to 
81} on Thursday, closed on Friday at 98. 
Even blue-chip A.T.& T. had a hard week, 
sliding from 1og to 105%. Said Sidney 
B. Lurie, a partner in Manhattan's Joseph- 
thal & Co.: “There's a mass exodus on 
the part of investors. The professionals 
raised their cash earlier in the year; now 
the amateurs are getting out.” 

Slipping Pros. Lurie’s thesis was borne 
out by a newly completed New York 
Stock Exchange analysis of just who did 
the damage on Blue Monday. Contrary 
to Wall Street rumors of heavy dump- 
ing by European interests, it was primari- 
ly selling by small investors that greased 
the skids on May 28 and the morning 
of May 29. Last week’s dip was also 
apparently the doing of relatively small 
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investors who, desperate to get out, were 
belatedly trying to follow the market 
adage that advises selling on the rallies. 
Whenever the market opened with a lit- 
tle rally, it was quickly smothered in 
sell orders. 

What is the small investor going to do 
with the extra money he does not put 
into the market? Since stock prices began 
to skid six months ago, many people have 
retreated to the safety of savings accounts 
and insurance policies. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank last week reported that in the 
first quarter of this vear. savings of all 
kinds climbed a record billion to 
nearly $346 billion, Other investors, re- 
luctant to leave the excitement of the 
market altogether, have been turning to 
mutual funds in the hope that profession- 
al investment management will see them 
through. But the fund managers have not 
done so well, either: since December, the 
asset values of 15 of the 20 biggest 
U.S. mutual funds have dropped even 
more sharply than the Dow-Jones aver- 
age. (But of the top five funds, Investors 
Mutual, Wellington Fund and Affiliated 
Fund did better than the average. ) 

No Blossom. Though many stocks are 
now down to attractive price-earnings 
ratios, the general public’s buying spirit 
got little encouragement from many of 
last week's economic indicators (see THE 
NaTION ). More and more, investors were 
showing themselves disappointed in the 
sluggishness of the recovery and no long- 
er hopeful that it will blossom into a 
boom or superboom, “Best guess at this 
point,” wrote Walston & Co. Market 
Analyst Anthony Tabell, “is that it will 
be fairly close to two years before we 
have the start of another major bull 
market.” 


HIGH FINANCE 


Bonaparte's Retreat 

Eddy Gilbert was always fond of tell- 
ing people what great things he could do, 
and sometimes he did them. As a brash, 
icy-eyed youngster of 24, he decided he 
wanted control of Memphis’ E.L. Bruce 
Co., a leading manufacturer of hardwood 
products. Ten years later, in 1958, he 
won control of the company after a go- 
for-broke battle that established him as 
one of Wall Street's boy wonders. Eddy, 
who once showed up at a costume party 
as Napoleon, assured friends that this 
was only the beginning. He intended, he 
said, to use Bruce “as a vehicle to build 
an empire.” 

Last week the Napoleonic empire of 
Edward Mortimer Gilbert, 38, abruptly 
collapsed. Summoning a quartet of Bruce 
directors from Memphis to Manhattan 
Gilbert admitted to them that he had 
written $1,953,000 in company checks for 
his personal use and submitted his resig- 
nation as president of the company. That 
evening, while the directors brooded 
about what action to take, Gilbert paid 


$8.9 








ProMoTer GILBERT 


What made Eddy run? 


cash for the last seat aboard a plane 
for Brazil to join an Elba of fugitive 
U.S. financiers that already includes 
multimillion-dollar Swindler Lowell Bir- 
rell and Texas Insurance Embezzler Ben- 
Jack Cage. 

Persuading Papa. Eddy Gilbert (né 
Ginsberg) was a plunger. At 27. angered 
by his father’s refusal to make him a di- 
rector of the family-controlled Empire 
Millwork Corp., he quit the company and 
started his own hardwood flooring busi- 
ness. Within four years he could point to 
annual sales of $250,000, and persuaded 
papa to buy him out for 20,000 shares 
of Empire stock. Then, armed with his 
stake and an Empire directorship, he be- 
gan to move in on E.L. Bruce. 

With voluble promises of profits for 
all, Gilbert enlisted friends and strangers 
to buy Bruce stock for him. He himself 
bought heavily on margin. Bruce’s family 
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management resisted the takeover stub- 
bornly, and in the course of the battle 

during which the American Stock Ex- 
change temporarily suspended trading in 
the company’s stock—Bruce shares soared 
from $17 to $190. But by September 
1958, Gilbert had of the company’s 
stock in his pocket. Then, expansively 
persuasive as ever, he talked his father 
into agreeing to a merger of Bruce and 
Empire, and in September 1961 installed 
himself as president of the new company. 

To Prove a Point. “Eddy was always 
trying to prove a point,” a friend recalls, 
And one way was to spend to get atten- 
tion. He cultivated Elsa Maxwell to make 
sure that he met the right people, kept a 
regular Monday-night box at the opera. 
In his ten-room Fifth Avenue apartment, 
five-story East joth Street town house 
and Palm Beach mansion, he lavishly en- 
tertained the people he wanted to impress. 
He maintained a villa on the French Rivi- 
era at Roquebrune, complete with pool- 
side orchestra, and held open house for 
international drifters. On paper, he was 
worth well over $10 million, and he had 
a pretty wife ready to help him dispose of 
it. Just one month ago, Rhoda Gilbert 
was sued by Cartier for the return of 
$734,000 in diamonds, emeralds and black 
pearls that she had had sent round “on 
approval”—and which she had assumed 
Eddy would pay for, even though they 
were already estranged. 

But there were other lands to conquer. 
Last year Eddy Gilbert set his sights on a 
new target: Celotex Corp., a $62 million- 
a-year Chicago building materials firm. 
By last April, he had picked up 14° of 
Celotex’s outstanding stock. Alas, Celo- 
tex shares began to slip—from $41.75 in 
March to $25 on Wall Street's Blue Mon- 
day. Since Gilbert presumably bought 
most of his Celotex stock on margin or 
had used it as security for loans to buy 
still more, he stood to see it sold out from 
under him unless he could raise more col- 
lateral. Evidently assuming that he could 
make restitution when the market rose 
again, he began writing out checks, and 
with remarkable ease persuaded other 
Bruce officers to countersign them. 

Out of Reach, At week's end, still un- 
sure just how much Eddy Gilbert's checks 
actually added up to. Bruce officials pre- 
pared to start civil suit against him for 
recovery of the money (Chairman Edwin 
Bruce stepped back in as president of the 
company). Both the SEC and the New 
York County Fraud Bureau were investi- 
gating the tattered Gilbert empire to see 
whether Gilbert's manipulations added up 
to a criminal offense. 

Gilbert himself was safely out of reach 
in Rio. Though Brazil recently signed its 
first extradition treaty with the U.S., the 
Brazilian Congress has not yet ratified it. 
Eddy, however, insisted that he was “not 
fleeing United States justice” and_ still 
hoped “to pay everybody back and make 
everything whole some day.” But he con- 
ceded that he had perhaps been over- 
ambitious in his Wall Street operations 
and added pensively: “I would like to 
write a book warning other young men,” 
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THE ECONOMY 
The Solid Gold Dilemma 


Seeking economic advice last week, 
John F. Kennedy asked Roger Blough 
over to the White House. The invitation 
aroused sardonic comment from business- 
men around the country. but the problem 
at issue was one that concerned the chair- 
man of the U.S. Steel Corp. no less than 
the President: the chronic U.S. gold drain. 
Already this year, the nation’s gold sup- 
ply has shrunk $455 million; it is now 
down to a 23-year low of $16.4 billion. So 
persistent are rumors that the U.S. might 
be forced to devalue the dollar by raising 
the price of gold that speculators have 
grabbed up gold shares enthusiastically 
enough to make them the only group of 
common stocks to defy the plunge on 
Wall Street. 

The rumors are strongly denied in 
Washington. Devaluation of the dollar 
would theoretically increase the value of 
the U.S. gold reserve and decrease the 
price of U.S, exports. But President Ken- 

nedy is said to be dead set 
$23.3 against devaluation because it 
would undermine faith in the 
West's most crucial economy, 
and would not solve any- 
thing because all other nations 
would quickly devalue their 
own currencies. 

Trouble at Fort Knox. The 
dollar is still the world’s strong- 
est’ currency—largely because 
it is backed with the immense 
hoard of gold that the U.S. 
piled up as a result of the 
movement of capital out of 
Europe inspired by World War 
I]. But the hoard is dwindling 
fast because the U.S., since the 
war, has spent. lent and in- 
vested more abroad than it has 
taken in. Despite a healthy 
trade surplus, the U.S. has 
pumped so much into postwar 
foreign aid and military spend- 
ing overseas (total: more than 
Stoo billion) that its balance 
of payments has run a net defi- 
cit of $20 billion over the past 
decade. Fort Knox has only 
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$4.7 billion left to go before it breaks 
through the $11.7 billion floor of gold 
legally required to back U.S. paper cur- 
rency and the banking system. Although 
the Fed can suspend the requiremert at 
will, a drop below that minimum could 
cause a run on the dollar and compel 
Washington to clamp controls on U.S. 
foreign trade, travel and investments. 

To prevent that, Washington has taken 
many piecemeal actions—from limiting 
the duty-free souvenirs that tourists can 
bring home to pressuring allies to buy 
more of their military gear in the U.S. 
More imaginatively the Fed has begun to 
stock up on foreign currencies, so that for- 
eign nations with payments claims against 
the U.S. can be paid off in their own mon- 
ey instead of gold or dollars. Adopting an 
old European technique, the U.S. last 
week swapped $50 million for Dutch 
guilders; in similar earlier swaps. it picked 
up $50 million worth of French francs 
and $50 million in British pounds. 

Advice from Europe. Many bankers 
both at home and abroad sniff that this is 
overly mild medicine. The real reason for 
the continuing gold drain, they argue, lies 
in low lL interest rates. which en- 
courage U.S. investment capital to flow 
out to higher-interest countries abroad. 
As evidence, they point out that the Fed, 
in an effort to stimulate U.S. economic 
expansion with loose-money policies, has 
increased the nation’s money supply by 
$4.8 billion since 195;8—but that the U.S. 
has lost $4.1 billion in gold during the 
same period. To the bankers, this means 
that the new money reserves have simply 
poured out to other countries. 

Fortnight ago, the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, which is a kind of 
European central bankers’ union, made a 
blunt public suggestion that it was time 
for the U.S. to raise its interest rates. 
But tighter money is anathema to the 
Kennedy Administration, which contends 
that higher interest rates would choke off 
borrowing for the very kind of industrial 
modernization that the U.S. needs to put 
zip into its economy. Besides, the New 
Frontiersmen say, tighter money is un- 
necessary. Proudly pointing out that there 
has been no gold outflow at all for the 
past month, they predict that the U.S. 
balance of payments will be in the black 
by 1964. To accomplish that, they are 
counting on a surge in U.S. exvorts— 
which would have to increase by only 10° 
to cover the balance-of-payments de‘cit. 

European bankers regard this as a dan- 
gerously iffy prospect. They recognize that 
in addition to stopping the gold out“ow, 
the Kennedy Administration has other 
cherished objectives: stimulating the do- 
mestic economy, continuing a high level 
of foreign aid and maintaining the na- 
tion’s military strength abroad. But thev 
argue that some order of priorities should 
be established. Said one European econo- 
mist last week: “The U.S. is fully justi- 
fied in thinking that with the economy 
slack, low rates of interest are appropriate 
for recovery. But low interest rates are 
not necessarily appropriate for a country 
with a balance-of-payments deficit.” 
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“Using 8 Kopak Pacrant Sound Projectors, 


we're showing the Civil War in-the-round” 


Says Mr. James J. Geary, Executive 
Director, The Virginia Civil War 
Commission. 


“The Virginia Civil War Centennial 
Center, in Richmond, is a round build- 
ing designed around a movie, 

“The entire balcony of the building 
is devoted to the showing of an cight- 
part $70,000 movie called Manassas to 
Appomattox. The film is divided into 
four-minute sections, each complete 
within itself, but related to the other 
parts. The movies are shown on rear- 
projection screens from a central pro- 
jection booth just under the dome of 
the building. 

“As one motion picture segment 
ends, the audience moves on to the next 
screen, just as the next part begins. The 
result is a continuous flow of visitors, 
progressing smoothly around the bal- 
cony. Downstairs, they see a $100,000 


KODAK PAGEANT Projector 
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exhibit which includes lifelike manne- 
quins, animated maps, dioramas, and 
a display of Civil War relics on loan 
from museums. 

“One of the big problems involved in 
making our Centennial Center work 
was, of course, the projection setup. 
rhis movie is to have a four-year run 
with continuous showings every day of 
the week, so the equipment had to be 
the most dependable available. The 
latest model KoDAK PAGEANT Sound 
Projectors, with transistorized sound 
systems, were installed, and are doing 
the job wonderfully, 

“We plan regular preventive main- 
tenance for the projectors, but expect 
little trouble, because of the small 
number of moving parts in these new 
Kodak models.” 

While your company or school prob- 
ably does not run its projectors as long 
or as hard as the Virginia Civil War 


Centennial Center, the new Kopak 
PAGEANT Sound Projector AV-126-TR 
offers advantages to you, too. 

The all-transistorized amplifier is 
maintenance-free, ready to go the in- 
stant you turn it on. There is no dis- 
tracting background noise. While easily 
capable for auditorium use, the entire 
range of sounds is crisply reproduced at 
small-room levels, too. The projector is 
so simple to operate the inexperienced 
can do it with little practice. 


WV-126-12 Your Kodak Audio-Visual 
Dealer will demonstrate 
this new Kodak projec- 
tor for you, or you can 
write us for Bulletin 
V3-65, which gives more 
details. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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RAILROADS 


In Advance of Ulcers 

In Boston last week, silver-haired, 
short-tempered Patrick Benedict McGin- 
nis, 58, bowed out as head of a Class 1 
U.S. railroad for the fourth time in ten 
years. But in surrendering his job as chief 
executive of the 127-year-old Boston & 
Maine, the hotspur of U.S. railroading at 
least set a refreshing precedent. On previ- 
ous occasions—aboard the Norfolk South- 
ern, the Central of Georgia and the New 
Haven—McGinnis was tossed out by an- 
gry stockholders. At the B. & M. he de- 
cided to move up to chairman on his 
own hook. 

Ostensibly for health reasons, McGinnis 
is turning the B. & M. presidency over 
to Vice President Daniel A. Benson, 47, 
a tough, savvy operating railroader who 








began as a New Haven yard clerk. “I 
don't have any heart trouble. I don't 
have any ulcers,” says McGinnis. “But 


I've been working twelve-hour days. I'm 
slowing down before something happens.” 
Of considerably more concern, however, is 
the state of the B. & M.’s health. By 
McGinnis’ standards the road’s financial 
picture has been improving: “In rail- 
roads, we measure the best by who's 
doing the least bad. We had less deficit 
last year [$3,.279.716| than the seven 
other East Coast railroads.” But under a 
1960 refinancing arrangement, the B. & M. 
also has $47,014,700 in  first-mortgage 
bonds coming due between now and the 
end of 1965. Unless funds are found to 
retire them—or the due date is post- 
poned—the end of the line is in sight. 

The only solution McGinnis sees to the 
B. & M.'s troubles is a merger, and he is 
moving over to chairman—at a $44,000 
salary cut—to put all his time, and his 
experience as a longtime Wall Street ex 
pert on bankrupt railroads, into finding 
one. McGinnis would first like to merge 





BENSON & McGinnis 
Balancing on the diving board. 


QOSTON GLOBE 
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the B. & M. with the Delaware & Hudson, 
with which it connects, and then with 
the booming Norfolk & Western. This ar- 
rangement would eliminate much of the 
$7,000,000 a year that the B. & M., as 
a terminal line, pays other railroads in 
freight car charges. 

McGinnis concedes, however, that his 
merger proposals are still “at a very in- 
formal stage.” and on Wall Street last 
week some of his old colleagues did 
not seem to share his confidence in the 
Boston & Maine’s future. “I think a 


swift breeze could take them right off 
the diving board,” said one metaphor 


mixer. “McGinnis is probably abandon- 
ing a sinking ship.” 


REAL ESTATE 


The Tractitioner 

As homes in a building tract go, the 
new ones in Woodland West, a 1,500-unit 
development in suburban Fort Worth, 
Texas. had all the features that sell. 
Woodland West had the unmistakable de- 
velopment look, but its houses were 
spaced irregularly, and had variations of 
external finish that enabled them to be 
labeled ranch, colonial, rustic or modern. 
Inside there was air conditioning, wall-to- 
wall carpeting and dishwashers, and the 
price was right: $12,950 to $16,950. The 
builder of Woodland West did little more 
than dig foundations and pound nails. In 
everything else, from making elevation 
surveys to placing newspaper advertise- 


ments, the development is the work of 
L. C. Major & Associates of Downey 


Calif., pioneers in the art of tractitioning. 

Tractitioning, as earnest LeRoy Cluff 
Major, 46, practices it, consists of plan- 
ning every aspect of a housing develop- 
ment with a staff of specialists such as 
few builders or can afford. In 
the 16 since he went into tracti- 
tioning. Major and his employees have 
drawn up designs for 400,000 houses in 
1s states from North Carolina to Hawaii. 
Currently, Major is designing twice as 
many houses as he did three years ago 
and he expects to gross $1,000,000 this 
year. 

A Piece of Change. Major and his as- 
sistants are totally geared to the mass 
market; most of their homes sell for 
$10,000 to $20,000; they work on nothing 
less than s50-unit projects. To his builder 
customers, Major offers all or part of a 
package that begins with buyer surveys 
ranges through land planning and house 
design, and ends with Major staffing the 
development’s sales office. For his services 
Major charges up to $200 per house sold. 
Builders find the fee well worthwhile. 
Major’s 45-man staff has an eagle eye 
for cost-cutting detail, designs houses so 
that no odd-length beams have to be 
sawed and two bathrooms can be linked 
to one $65 vent. Explains a company 
executive: “If you're talking about 1,000 
units, a $50 bill on every house becomes 
quite a piece of change.” 

Like many another innovator, Cluff 
Major stumbled onto tractitioning. Raised 
in Thatcher, Ariz., he planned to be an 


possess 


years 





















































































































GEORGETTE DE ORL 
Mayor at Texas DEVELOPMENT 
Planning for the masses. 





architect, but when his family could not 
afford to send him to college, he settled 
for the next best thing: home appraising. 
When the G.I. loan program ignited the 
postwar housing boom, he found himself 
spending most of his free time doing 
renderings and elevations for builders on 
his dining room table. Eventually, struck 
by the fact that “nobody was doing a 
good job of planning’ on the nation’s 
mushrooming developments, he organized 
his own firm. 

Lawn in the Middle. Major and his 
staff have learned better than builders 
what buyers look for. For men, the most 
important quality is exterior eye appeal. 
Women, who concentrate on the interior 
are increasingly insistent on a second sto- 
ry, a spacious family kitchen, and a mini- 
mum of interior walls to give the full- 


sweep look. Both men and women in- 
creasingly like a master bedroom and 
bath suite that isolates them from the 


kids. Major has also learned that buyers, 
unconsciously, like gently curving streets 
and prefer width to depth in their lots. 
The company parcels out plots like a 
landlady cutting pie, on 
utilized odd-shaped pieces to throw in a 
community swimming pool. Says Major: 
“You can't waste land any more when 
it costs $20,000 an acre.” 

Major's business is satisfying the public 
taste, but, wherever he can, he experi- 
ments. Currently, he is trying hard to sell 
builders on the desirability of communi- 
ty green space: one Major-planned devel- 
opment now underway at Oxnard, Calif., 
combines the back lawns of two rows of 
attached houses in a single huge mall. As 
his next gambit, Major hopes to offer a 
landscaping blueprint which buyers would 
receive when they took title to their house 
and would carry out as they could afiord 
it. Says he: “Housing is a merchandising 
field now. And what a merchandising idea 
that would be.” 


occasion has 
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END an executive to run a new 
plant in Puerto Rico and he may 
never want to come home a 

Our photograph gives you som 
of Puerto Rico’s m: 
wouldn’t think this 
but it is. This is the island’s 
-Davis plant. It 
ketsin Puerto Rico and Latin America. 


p inside and you \ 


lorious plac ec was 


ill be impressed 


nt is bright, 


efficient, and superbly modern. So are 
the people who work there. Their pro- 
ductivity is high. They take pride in 


work. 


Javis is in good company on 


their appearance, and in the 

Parke 
this sunny, scrubbed and cultured 
island. I 


Carbide are also among the t 


ernational Paper and 


firms that have chosen | 
astable, long-term manuf. 


Lhow would you 


Parke-Davis in Puerto Rico: antibiotics and contented executives 


é in Puc rto Rico? You'd sce more 
plays and hear more rood music than 
vou do now. You'd golf, fish, sail and 


sa year. And New York 


“ft hours iway. 


swim 52 
is only 2 j 
For yew new plant site, think seri- 
ously about Puerto Rico. Nowhere else 
can you find this combination of 
opportunity and serenity. 
of Puerto Rico 
v York 19, N.Y. 
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WORLD TRADE 


Sons of the Common Market 

If you can’t join Europe’s Common 
maybe you can lick it by forming 
one of your own—or so goes the thinking 
these days among nations from Chile to 





the Congo. In Cairo alone over the past 
fortnight, the groundwork was laid for 
two new common markets; one would link 
five Arab nations, and another six African 
countries (Egypt judiciously proposes to 
join both). Africa, in fact, is building 
three common markets. Two more have 
been launched in Latin America, and an 
Asian market has been proposed by Ma- 
laya, Thailand and the Philippines. 

Prime movers in this proliferation of 
trade blocs are the underdeveloped na- 
tions, which live by exporting raw ma- 
terials, and fear that the common tariff 
wall being built by Europe’s Six will 
freeze their products out of traditional 
markets. By developing their own customs 
unions—each with monopolies on materi- 
als that Europe needs and consumers 
that Europe wants—the outsiders figure 
that they can deal from strength against 
Europe, or the U.S. As yet 
most of the “little common markets” 
consist largely of ambitious names. 

Yes, We Have Bananas. Most of the 
proposed customs unions lack the homo- 
geneity. of the European Six; often their 
members currency 
blocs and lack common boundaries. The 
members of the “Casablanca bloc” that 
met last week in Cairo—Egypt. Morocco 
Algeria, Ghana, Guinea and Mali—found 
that transportation among them is so 
primitive that Ghana still finds it easier to 
import cotton from Europe than from 
Egypt. Hoping to change this. the Casa- 
blanca powers agreed to expand their ship- 
ping, create an airline cooperative, and 
start a joint payments union. But, like 
nearly all the little common markets, the 
Casablanca-bloc nations produce much 
the same things and have little to sell to 
one another. Mused an economist from 
Morocco, which still does two-thirds of its 
foreign trade with Europe’s Common 
Market matter how much good 
will we have toward Ghana and Guinea, 
there’s only so much cocoa and bananas 
we can absorb.” 








however 


belong to different 











Similar hurdles also confront Africa's 
two other common markets. One of them 
is a loose, twelve-nation union largely 
consisting of former French West African 
colonies. It is hampered by the reluctance 
of richer members such as Cameroun and 
Gabon to get too involved with such poor- 
er sisters as Chad. The other African com- 
mon market is a bloc of four East Afri- 
can states—Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda 
and Zanzibar—that are in various stages 
of emerging from British colonialism. 
Leaders of these two common markets 
talk grandly of forming a single black 
African market in the future. But to cre- 
ate a working common market takes more 
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than a customs union: coordination of fis- 
cal, agricultural and transport policy is 
also necessary—and so far, the newly in- 
dependent nations of Africa show scant 
readiness to surrender any sovereignty. 

In the Soup. Most promising of the 
new common markets is the two-year-old 
Free Trade Zone of nine Latin American 
nations—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico 
Colombia, Uruguay, Peru, Ecuador and 
Paraguay. Mexico’s President Adolfo Lé- 
pez Mateos and Brazil’s President Joao 
Goulart are already laying plans to freeze 
out all imports of autos and auto parts by 


Mexico's Lopez Mateos 


Building their o 


arranging for each zone member to spe- 
cialize in particular auto components. (In 
practice, U.S. and European automakers 
will simply make cars inside the Latin 
zone.) The Latin Americans have shown 
unexpected readiness to compromise their 
differences, last January agreed to 2,500 
mutual tariff cuts averaging 27% each. 
Even in Latin America, however, the 
road to economic union is still potholed. 
In their own Central American common 
market, Guatemala, Nicaragua, El Salva- 
dor and Honduras have agreed to erase 
tariffs on 200 items within the past two 
years, aim for fully free trade with one 
another and a single external tariff within 
a decade. A scheme to grant each member 
a monopoly on producing certain goods 
has led mostly to shoddier products. 
Grumped one Guatemalan housewife last 
week: “I used to pay 35¢ for a can of im- 
ported soup. Now I have to pay 45¢ for 
Central American soup and risk pto- 
maine poisoning to boot.” But already, 
trade among the Central American part- 
ners has increased substantially, and the 
future of the union looks bright enough 
that Costa Rica is considering joining. 


JAPAN 


The No-Show Recession 

More than a year ago, Japan’s bankers 
and economists began warning their coun- 
trymen that a crisis was at hand unless 
Japan throttled down its dizzying rate oi 
economic growth. As a nation that lives 
on foreign trade, they argued, Japan sim- 
ply could not afford the surge in consumer 
buying and in industrial purchases of for- 
eign equipment that had sent its imports 
soaring far above its exports. 


Shaken by these jeremiads, Premier 





& Brazit’s GOULART 


wn barriers. 


Hayato Ikeda’s government slapped on 
credit curbs designed to discourage indus- 
trial expansion, Last week, however, the 
government reported that, despite all its 
efforts, Japan’s gross national product in 
1961 increased by 21.5%—64 times the 
U.S. rate. Meanwhile, under the stimulus 
of a government-backed export drive 
overseas sales had picked up enough to 
give Japan a favorable trade balance of 
$92 million for the first quarter of this 
year. Sighed Government Economic Plan- 
ner Masao Sakizaka: “It seems the only 
people who realize that there's a serious 


recession going on are we economists. 


ITALY 
Ferry on Skis 


When an odd-looking craft called the 
H. S. Denison slipped down the ways into 
Long Island’s Oyster Bay last week, it 
was a big event in the U.S. shipping word. 
The Denison, built by Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp. for the U.S. Maritime 
Administration, is the U.S.’s first high- 
speed hydrofoil ferryboat. But in Italy, 
hydrofoil ferries are old hat. Neapolitans 
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Ropriquez 


HYDROFOILS ON NORWEGIAN Fyorps 





In his wake, many competitors. 


scarcely spare a glance any more for 
the sleek, 140-passenger aliscafi (winged 
hulls) that skim out across the Bay of 
Naples four times a day on the tourist 
run to Capri 18 miles away. 

The man who put the Italians comfort- 
ably out in front in commerical hydrofoil 
development is Carlo Rodriquez, 51, a 
tall, reticent Sicilian engineer whose Span- 
ish ancestors settled in Italy 150 years 
ago. Since 1958 Rodriquez has turned out 
42 hydrofoil ferries at his soo-man Mes- 
sina shipyard. Today, his aliscafi wing 
between Venice and Trieste, thread the 
fjords of Norway, link Caribbean islands, 
and are about to begin regular service be- 
tween Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Last 
year Rodriquez sold $3,100,000 worth of 
hydrofoils; this year, with $1,800,000 in 


PERSONAL 


sales so far. he expects to do substantially 
better. 

Legacy from Adolf. A trip in a Rodri- 
quez hydrofoil is like water-skiing in a 
bus. Projecting down from the ferry’s 
trim speedboat hull are legs with winglike 
metal skis on the end. As the ship picks 
up speed, the hull rises out of the water 
and skims along on its skis. Because it has 
only the drag of the skis, a Rodriquez 
hydrofoil needs only half the power of a 
conventional boat to achieve the same 
speed. More important, its top speed is 
three times that of the average conven- 
tional ferryboat—which means that it 
can move three times as many passengers 
in a day. 

Rodriquez’ aliscafi come in two models: 
the 72-passenger PT 20, which is driven 





by a 1,350-h.p. Daimler-Benz V-12 engine 
and will make up to 40 knots, and the 
140-passenger PT 50, which has two V-12s 
and does 37 knots. Both were designed by 
Austrian Engineer Friedrich Lobau, who 
built his first hydrofoil for Hitler’s navy 
and his second as a prisoner of war in 
Russia. (The Russian model, he now says 
he carefully constructed in such a way 
that it sank the first time he demonstrated 
it to Soviet naval officers.) After the war. 
Lobau ran out of funds trying to develop 
a commercial hydrofoil in Switzerland. 
Rodriquez. anxious to expand his family’s 
61-year-old shipyard. bought Lobau out 
and has kept him at work in Messina 
ever since. 

Volga Boatmen. Rodriquez’ success has 
spawned numerous competitors. The Rus- 
sians, despite Lobau, now have a rso- 
passenger hydrofoil plying the Volga. 
Grumman's Denison, which is 32 tons 
heavier than the PT 50 and designed to 
go twice as fast, is expected to be the fore- 
runner of 8o0-knot hydrofoils capable of 
coping with open ocean. This August Boe- 
ing will launch a hydrofoil subchaser for 
the U.S. Navy. 

Rodriquez—a skilled engineer himself — 
has no intention of falling behind. With a 
dedication rare in southern Italian busi- 
nessmen, he is at his workbench from 8 
a.m. till late at night. He has already 
pushed experimental models of his hydro- 
foil up to 65 knots; now he is seeking 
a way to keep a hydrofoil hull stabilized 
even in the roughest seas and thus elimi- 
nate the stomach-flipping bounce that is 
the chief remaining drawback to ah 
aliscafo trip over the ocean waves. 






















@ As the newly elected president of the Japan Chemical So- 
ciety, Masaharu Doi, 68. speaks for an industry that has 
increased its production 500% (to $2.9 billion a year) since 
1950. But shy, plump Lawyer Doi, an expert on the proper 
chanting of ancient Japanese ballads, speaks with an even 
more powerful voice as the de facto chief of the most flour- 
ishing of Japan's former saibatsu (family trusts). Propelled 
into the presidency of the Sumitomo Chemical Co. in 1947 
when Occupation purges eliminated all his seniors, Doi got 
around U.S. directives to split up the saibatsu by organizing 
the White Water Society, a consisting of the 
Today, though 
the Sumitomo family is no longer in control, the Sumitomo 
companies again constitute a closely knit combine of more 
than 115 firms with 1961 sales of $884 million in everything 
from insurance to aluminum. 


“social club’ 


heads of all former Sumitomo enterprises. 


e “Britain can lick them all if we want to,” boasts Sir Hen- 
ry Spurrier, 64. ebullient, white-haired chairman and man- 
aging director of England's big Leyland Motors group. Sir 
Henry, third-generation head of a Lancashire company that 
started with steam wagons and now concentrates on buses 
and trucks, wants to. Last year, Leyland’s bought up (for 
$51 million) floundering Standard-Triumph International 
which makes the Triumph cars. Now, bracing against Brit- 
ain’s possible entry into the Common Market. he has 


acquired Associated Commercial Vehicles, which specializes 
in trucks. That makes him Britain's No. 1 truckmaker. With 
depots or assembly plants scattered from Holland to Aus- 





DO! SPURRIER MACHADO 
tralia, the new company expects to sell S400 million worth 
of vehicles a year. Says Sir Henry: “We shall be able to 
fight Mercedes, General Motors, and the other heavy vehicle 
manufacturers anywhere in the world. 


© Discouraged by $250,co0-a-month losses on international 
routes alone, the Venezuelan government 14 months ago 
transformed its state-owned LAV airline into VIASA, a new 
international carrier whose ownership is split 35° 7-45%% be 
tween the government and private Venezuelan capital. With 
a profit of $100,000 so far, VIASA expects to wind up this 
year firmly in the black. Chiefly responsible is VIASA Pres- 
ident Oscar Machado Zuloaga, 42. dynamic, M.I.T.-edu- 
cated general manager of the Caracas Electrical Co. Macha- 
do, who runs the airline on the side for a salary of $: 

a year, has turned LAV’s old losses into profits by cracking 
down on bribes and padded payrolls and by negotiating a 
reciprocal jet-leasing agreement under which VIASA jets 
carry KLM passengers from Caracas to New York and KLM 
DC-8s handle VIASA traffic between Lima and Europe. 
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MR. SAM KEITH, JR.. of the General Dynamics Corp.'s Fort Worth 
Plant. As traffic manager, Mr. Keith handles millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of airline reservations and car rental orders a year. 


“FAST SERVICE, FINE CARS, EVERYWHERE.” 


“Men who hate to wait? We have ’em by the hun- 
dreds! Men from our Fort Worth plant who do busi- 
ness all over the country with sub-system vendors in 


the production of the supersonic 
B-58 bomber. My job is to get them 
there, so I know a lot about car 
renting. Among other firms, we 
use National and I can vouch they 


live up to their promise . . . fast 


FOR MEN WHO HATE 70 WAIT! ==" 
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NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL 


service, fine cars, everywhere. To my knowledge, not 
one of the men I’ve put into a National car has ever 
missed a connection because of delays in car renting.” 


If you hate to wait, call National 
or your travel agent. Lowest pos- 
sible rates include gas, oil, insur- 
ance. We feature Fords, other fine 
cars; honor all major credit cards. 
In Canada it’s Tilden Rent-A-Car. 
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CINEMA 





Humbert Humdrum & Lullita 


Lolita. Wind up the Lolita doll and it 
goes to Hollywood and commits nym- 
phanticide. Director Stanley Kubrick and 
Novelist-turned-Scriptwriter Vladimir Na- 
bokov shadow the plot of Nabokov’s per- 
verse and remarkable novel rather faith- 
fully, but they have filtered out its shades 
of meaning. Those who know the book 
will hoot at this decontamination; those 
who do not will be mystified as to how 
the story ever got its lurid reputation. 

The novel Lolita traced the carnal 
twelve-year-old American 


pursuit of a 


because he has a very special itch for her 
gum-chewing, Coke-swigging daughter Lo- 
lita (Sue Lyon). The shock effect of this is 
dimmed, since the film ducks the duty of 
specifying Lolita’s age and gives the part 
to a girl of 14 who looks a round 17. Mak- 
ing her movie debut, Teen-Ager Lyon is 
simply overmatched by the demands of 
her part. She acts knowing rather than 
sexy, and she lacks what Nabokov himself 
has defined as the “demoniac” 
the near adolescent nymphet, an “elusive 
shifty, soul-shattering, insidious charm.” 

James Mason is equally misconceived 
as Humbert. All through the movie, he 


essence of 
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nymphet by a middle-aged European émi- 
gré named Humbert Humbert, and the 
rather Electrafying relationship that de- 
veloped between the stepfather-seducer 
and the child-mistress, The book's last 
scene is the movie's first. Moving numbly 
through a Hollywood-style mansion full 
of bottles, harps bot 
tles, grand pianos, glasses, sheeted furni- 
ture and an incongruous pingpong table 
Humbert (James Mason) plunks bullet 
after bullet into the drunk and glibly pro- 
testing Clare Quilty ( Peter Sellers), a TV 
playwright who Humbert’'s Lolita 
from him but did not keep her. In the 
book, the shooting of Quilty was ecrily 
comic; in the film, despite the inspired 
foolery of Sellers, the scene is awkwardly 
and ominously facetious. 

With the end given away, the movie 
then goes on in a 24-hr. flashback to tell 
the full story. Humbert, a lecturer on 
French literature, rents a room in the 
home of Charlotte Haze (Shelley Win- 
ters), a New England culture voluptuary. 
Charlotte has a seven-year widow's itch 
for a mate. Humbert obliges, but only 
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glasses, statues, 


stole 
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no sincestuous 


like an Englishman who has been 
caught cheating at cards in his club. He 
shows none of the Old World graces and 
cultural refinement that made the book's 
Humbert seem more of a sexual gourmet 
than a sexual monster. In the book, it was 
Humbert who appeared romantically 
naive when Lolita quite casually and iron- 
ically seduced him. As Nabokov created 
her, Lolita was as completely a symbol 
of innate depravity as Melville's Billy 
Budd was a symbol of innate innocence. 
But in the movie, she seems to fall into 
Humbert’s voracious avoid 
going to an orphanage after her mother 
is killed by a car. This destroys the under- 
lying theme of the novel, which was a 
deliberate reversal of the classic Jamesian 
theme of American Euro- 
pean corruption. 

“Hum” and “Lo” enjoy no sincestuous 
raptures; instead they pout, sulk, rant and 
rail at each other with such tedious fre- 
juency that the viewer prays for the pur- 
suing Clare Quilty to break in on the cou- 
le, as he does in several wondrous Sellers 
disguises. His funniest camouflage is as a 


raptures. 


acts 


clutches to 


innocence 


transplanted psychiatrist who knows all 
about “ve Amerrikans” and can break the 
spine of the English language or rake the 
arms of a chair with his Teutonic ardor. 
Whenever Sellers leaves, the life of the 
picture exits with him. 

Lolita is the saddest and most impor- 
tant victim of the current reckless adap- 
tation fad, which, in sterile practice, kills 
the goose in order to hatch a golden egg. 


Magic Pumpkin 

Stowaway in the Sky is a magic pump- 
kin coach ride over the city of Paris and 
the fair land of France. The pumpkin is a 
huge, orange-striped balloon. The low- 
level astronauts are a wispily bearded 
grandfather (André Gille) and his grand- 


son, a mopheaded tyke named Pascal 
(Pascal Lamorisse). In this bucolic idyl 
of the air, the pair see the familiar 


through the fresh eye of wonder, which is 
one of the ways art invades the charmed 
realm of childhood, 

Stowaway alternately celebrates the 
simple glories of nature and the complex 
architectural beauties of civilization. The 
camera, which was operated from a heli- 
copter, drifts with the lazy, errant grace 
of an autumn leaf and establishes a re- 
flective Whitmanesque tempo (“I loaf 
and invite my soul”) far from the mad- 
ding pace of the earthbound. Over Paris, 
the nuzzles the Eiffel Tower, 
down whose girders an elevator slowly 
crawls like an enormous drugged beetle. 
Skimming over the Loire valley, the bal- 
loonists spy Henry II's gift to his mis- 
tress, Diane de Poitiers, the breath-catch- 
ing Renaissance chateau of Chenonceaux, 
white as a bridal veil, with its lacy arches 
anchored in the Cher River like a sculp- 
tured corps de ballet. 

To exquisite mutations of color, the 
country scenes in Stowaway add poetry of 
motion. A stag hunt becomes a counter- 
point of racing rhythms: the lope of the 
deer, the scrambling lurches of the hounds 


balloon 


the even piston thrusts of the horses. 
Flocks of flamingos lifting into flight be- 
dazzle the surface of the water like a 


downpour of diamonds. A forest fire spills 
demonic red-orange flame over a hillside 
as if the Devil were painting his own 
authoritative version of the Inferno. 

These natural splendors are strung on a 
spindly and sometimes travelogy narra- 
tive, supplied by S. N. Behrman and un- 
obtrusively spoken by Jack Lemmon (who 
has launched his own Jalem Productions 
by bringing the film to the U.S.). It is 
difficult. to decide whether a clownish 
mechanic named Tou-Tou (Maurice Ba- 
quet), who trails the balloonists in a vin- 
tage auto, is a comic relief or a sobering 
burden. There is a hoked-up scare finale 
where the balloon threatens to run away 
with the boy. But in the main, French 
Moviemaker Albert Lamorisse (Pascal's 
real-life father) fills the screen with the 
vibrant reality that once moved Gerard 
Manley Hopkins to write 

The world is charged with the grandeur 

of God. 
It will flame out, like shining 
shook foil. 


from 
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Greatest in Spanish 


LasyrintHs (248 pp.}—Jorge Luis 
Borges—New Directions ($5.50). 
Ficciones (174 pp.) —Jorge Luis 


Borges—Grove Press ($3.50). 


The greatest living writer in the Span- 
ish language is a little-known Argentine 
named Jorge Luis Borges. 

Borges (pronounced Bor-hess) has been 
neglected because he has long been con- 
sidered too complex to survive translation. 
Now two collections of his short stories 
have been published for the first time in 
English, and it is clear that both the com- 
plexity—and the startling beauty—of his 
writings derive from the fact that Borges 
rates poetical insight a good deal higher 
than analytical thought. “To think is to 
forget differences, generalize, make ab- 
stractions,” he writes. “There is no exer- 
cise of the intellect which is not, in the 
final analysis, useless.” 

Seeing Sharply. Borges’ stories take 
place in a world that is half common- 
place, half fantastic. Dreams occur within 
dreams; time loses its significance. What 
counts is momentary impulse and obser- 
vation. A story mysteriously titled Tlén, 
Ugbar, Orbis Tertius concerns a mythical 
planet where people have no conception of 
material objects. Things have no names; 
they are described as they appear at the 
moment. People call the moon, for ex- 
ample, “round airy-light on dark’ or 
“pale-orange-of-the-sky.” Life has dis- 
solved into pure poetry. 

In another story, a gaucho is confined 
to bed for the rest of his life after being 
thrown by a horse. He hardly cares. The 
fall has miraculously sharpened his per- 
ception so that his memories are bound- 
less: ‘“‘He knew by heart the forms of the 
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Southern clouds on the 3oth of April, 
1882, and could compare them in his 
memory with the mottled streaks on a 
book in Spanish binding he had only seen 
once and with the outlines of the foam 
raised by an oar in the Rio Negro the 
night before the Quebracho uprising.” 

Borges contrasts this world of height- 
ened perceptions with the real world of 
clumsy generalizations. In Deutsches Re- 
guiem, a commandant of a Nazi concen- 
tration camp becomes an example of an 
overthinking man. Stifling his feelings and 
perceptions, he justifies the slaughter of 
Jews because he believes that war puri- 
fies mankind. He rationalizes Nazi defeat 
by the same philosophy. “We taught the 
world violence and the faith of the 
sword,” he exults, as the Allies close in. 
“Now that sword is slaying us. Many 
things will have to be destroyed in or- 
der to construct the New Order; now 
we know that Germany is one of these 
things.” 

Since every event is unique, nobody is 
permanently good or evil in a Borges 
story. A traitor at one time becomes a 
hero at another, a friend an enemy. Rep- 
utations are strangely inverted. In one 
story, a theologian reasons that Judas was 
actually God, because God would have 
chosen the “vilest destiny of all” to re- 
deem mankind. In another, the fearsome 
Minotaur of Greek legend turns out to be 
sad at being hated by men, and longs for 
death at the hands of Theseus. 

Freed by Blindness. Born in Buenos 
Aires. Borges stayed to live and write, 
though there was plenty of reason for a 
writer to move. As a young lyric poet, he 
was condemned by the hidebound tradi- 
tionalists who dominated Argentine liter- 
ature. Later, when writing prose, he ran 
afoul of pro-Nazi Dictator Juan Peron, 
who banned his books. But by doggedly 
pursuing his writing, Borges has brought 
literary excitement to a country that ex- 
periences it only rarely. He has also es- 
tablished his own reputation among small 
but demanding groups of readers in Ar- 
gentina and around the world. Plagued by 
an inherited eye disease, he is now, at 
62, totally blind, but continues to write. 
“Blindness is no handicap for a writer of 
fantasy,” he says. “It leaves the mind free 
and unhampered to explore the depths 
and heights of human imagination.” 


Mellowed Marxism 


THe Mopvern Poutsk Mino (440 pp.) 
—Edited by Maria Kuncewicz—Little, 
Brown ($8.50). 


Poland’s Communist Boss Wladyslaw 
Gomulka managed to bring the 1956 “Oc- 
tober Revolution” to a halt somewhere 
between Communism and democracy. But 
the intellectual revolution that began at 
the same time was not so easily braked. 
The intellectuals have continued to rebel 
at Communism’s strictures, and this col- 
lection of essays and short stories is a 
gauge of how far they have carried their 








PHILOSOPHER KOLAKOWSKI 
Indictments in allegories. 


new independence. The best of these writ- 
ings are quite profound probings of the 
human soul; the weakest are a far cry 
from political hack work. 

Foxes & Blocks. The contributions. 
whether Catholic, existentialist or Com- 
munist, amount to one long indictment of 
tyranny, There are searing reminiscences 
of the Nazi occupation. The Communists 
are criticized less directly than the Nazis 
—by inference and allegory—but just as 
forcefully. In The Gold Fox, by Catholic 
Novelist Jerzy Andrzejewski, a small boy 
imagines a gold-colored fox in his bed- 
room that makes him happier than the 
dreary, jaded human beings around him. 
But family and friends conspire to cure 
him of his vision, and he ends up, like 
any good little boy, building collective 
villages out of blocks and playing “Un- 
mask the Kulak.” 

In a thinly disguised satire of Commu- 
nist Poland, Novelist Stanislaw Len de- 
scribes the mythical planet of Pinta. Its 
soil is so arid that the government em- 
barks on a series of irrigation projects. 
The land is soon sufficiently irrgated, but 
the bureaucrats refuse to give up their 
jobs, and continue irrigating until the en- 
tire planet is covered with a few feet of 
water. “The element which should have 
been mastered,” writes Len, “simply mas- 
tered them. Yet no one was prepared to 
admit it, and the next inevitable step was 
to declare that everything was ¢s it should 
be.” People struggle through the streets 
with their heads barely above water; any- 
one who complains or even gurgles too 
loudly is thrown into prison. 

In Favor of Jesting. Even in Poland, 
Marxist writers tolerate other opinions 
and even incorporate them inte their own 
works, A young philosophy professor, 
Leszek Kolakowski, who was once a dedi- 
cated Stalinist. now talks more like a 
democrat. The leader of the 1956 intel- 
lectuals’ revolt, he was singled out for 
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attack by Gomulka for carrying “revi- 
sionism” too far, though he is still allowed 
to teach at the University of Warsaw. In 
his essay, The Priest and the Jester, Ko- 
lakowski compares a philosophy of ab- 
solutes to the priest in history, a philos- 
ophy of skepticism to the jester. Between 
them there is eternal struggle. “Both vio- 
late the mind,” writes Kolakowski, “the 
priest by strangling it with catechism; the 
jester by harassing it with mockery.” 
Kolakowski favors the jester, who “mis- 
trusts the stabilized world, denounces as 
doubtful what appears as unshakable.” 
Another philosopher, Adam Schaff, who 
recently visited the U.S., remains more 
loyal to Marxism, but recognizes that in- 
dividual principle sometimes conflicts 
with group discipline. Marxism, he writes, 
should tolerate such clashes because of its 
“methodological skepticism.” 

Taught by cruel experience to be cau- 
tious, these modern Polish writers are not 
so rash as their romantic predecessors 
and much more realistic. They combine 
an unflinching look at the grimness of 
life with a subdued hope for something 
better, an attitude that has spilled over 
into the other arts, including the best 
products (Ashes and Diamonds, Joan of 
the Angels?) of Poland's revitalized mo- 
tion picture industry. “The Yalta agree- 
ment between the Western Allies and the 
Soviet Union,” writes Editor Kuncewicz, 
summing up, “had the unexpected result 
of transforming Poland into a labora- 
tory where the most incompatible ele- 
ments of human destiny are melting into 
new forms of coexistence.” 


Rural Life in Ruritania 


Taces oF War (140 pp.J}—Mihail So- 
doveanu—T wayne ($2.95). 

Eveninc Tates (374 pp.)—Mihail Sa 
doveanu—T wayne ($3.95). 


Not all Iron Curtain authors share 
or can afford to indulge—the Poles’ ob- 
session with political commentary. Mihail 
Sadoveanu, the son of an illiterate Ruma- 
nian peasant, somehow learned to write 
and from 1904 until his death last year 
turned out 120 books, became one of his 
country’s most famous authors. He was 
in no sense an apolitical artist—in fact 
he served as president of the first Presid- 
ium when the Russians forcibly converted 
Rumania to Communism in 1947 (which 
helps explain why translations of his work 
are now offered as the first fruit of a new 
cultural exchange agreement between Ru- 
mania and the U.S.). 

But Sadoveanu’s work is not so much 
the product of a different political system 
as of a different century. His real con- 
temporaries are not Ehrenburg and Pas- 
ternak but Tolstoy and Turgenev, al- 
though he has nothing like the power or 
skill of any of them. His customary set- 
ting is the Rumania of three generations 
past, a Ruritanian rural province of 
mershes and forests and rivers aswarm 
with ducks to be shot, trout to be caught, 
and canny peasants to be put upon by the 
local landowners (known as boyars). 

Most of the pieces are not stories at all 
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but evocative, friezelike sketches that try 
to catch a country scene or a moment of 
action. In The First Thorn the author 
catches a whole life in a few pages. The 
impulsive daughter of a rich landowner 
revels in the secure and happy rituals of 
her twelfth birthday until, touched by 
sudden pity, she offers charity to derelict 
ex-convicts. Seared by the disapproval of 
her family and friends, she briefly weeps 
in the half-grown-up awareness that com- 
passion will always isolate her from the 
complacent society she belongs to. Then 
she turns back to the child-worldly delight 
of a new ruffled birthday dress. 
Sadoveanu's curiously dated writing 
style is most evident in Tales of War. 
Amidst a “hail of lead” and the “yelp” 
of guns, an army of “brave lads” heroical- 
ly helps Rumania throw off the Turkish 
yoke. The time is 1877. All the soldiers 


M. R. FARDMAM—LIFE 
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Still in another century. 


talk like British guards officers. Yet Sa- 
doveanu sometimes had the writing skill 
to make compelling even quite tradition- 
al reactions to old-fashioned war: soldiers’ 
delight in a battle-front feast on stolen 
turkey; a young sergeant’s awe at the 
presence of a beautiful woman in the con- 
valescent hospital; the guilty confusion 
of victorious troopers who, seeking venge- 
ance among new-taken prisoners, find not 
the bloodthirsty enemy they hate but 
an abject lot of human animals who can 
only be pitied. Sadoveanu’s sketches have 
the virtues—and the vices—of old hunt- 
ing prints and the romantically mannerec 
battle scenes of the 19th century. 


Also Current 


A House ror Mr. Biswas, by V. S 
Naipou! (531 pp.; McGraw-Hill: $5.95) 
“T can’t tell you how sad it make me te 
leave this house,” the solicitor’s clerk tolc 
Mr. Biswas. “Really for my mother sake 
man. That is the onliest reason why | 
have to move. The old queen can’t man- 


age the steps.’ And so Mr. Biswas, ex-sign 
painter, ex-bus conductor, ex-journalist, 
achieved his heart's desire and moved into 
a dwelling of his very own. It looked “like 
a huge and squat sentry-box,” he paid too 
much for it, the upper floor sagged, the 
windows would not shut, one door would 
not open, but it was a house. 

Such is the simple plot of this new 
novel by V. S. Naipaul. 29, a Hindu who 
made a name for himself in his first noy- 
el, The Mystic Masseur, which recorded 
with sweet and sour irony the ways of the 
colony (291.000) of expatriate Indians 
who live in Trinidad. What counts is not 
the plot but the flavor of their slap-happy 
lingo and picaresque customs, and it all 
ought to be as much fun as a barrel of 
tonka beans in Tobago sauce. But Nai- 
paul’s House, though built of excellent 
exotic materials, sags badly; economy 
style, and a less elastic blueprint would 
have done wonders. 


Taces My FatHer TauGHt Me by Sir 
Osbert Sitwell (207 pp.; Little, Brown: 
$4.75). As a family, the Sitwells—Sir Os- 
bert, Dame Edith and just plain Sachev- 
erell—have got more literary linage out 
of self-exposure, on the basis of less ac- 
tual literary accomplishment, than any 
artistic dynasty in history. Osbert. who 
earlier dealt exhaustively with all his rel- 
atives in his autobiography Left Hand, 
Right Hand!, has now found that its five 
stout volumes were not enough. Tales My 
Father Taught Me, the latest entry in this 
sibling revelry, is an afterpiece entirely 
devoted to his patrician papa. 

Sir George Reresby Sitwell had no Na- 
poleonic dreams; he was much too pleased 
with himself as he was. His passion was 
for messing about with the landscape of 
his native Derbyshire, creating grandiose 
gardens, installing great sheets of water, 
commanding elegant distant views. “Such 
a mistake,” he told Osbert, “to have 
friends: they waste one’s time.” Not wast- 
ing his own, Sir George did voluminous 
research on “The Correct Use of Seaweed 
as an Article of Diet,” worked on a walk- 
ing stick designed to squirt vitriol at mad 
dogs, planned an illustrated pamphlet en- 
titled The Twenty-seven Postures of Sir 
George R. Sitwell. Projects like these ran 
in the family. A Sitwell kinsman went 
to the trouble of having his coat of arms 
carefully inscribed on his food. 


Béso's Girt, by Carlo Cassola (249 
pp.: Pantheon: $4.50). This brief, bitter- 
sweet story of lovers separated by fate 
was first published in 1960, became the 
rage of Italy, and won the important 
Strega Prize (given the year before to 
Giuseppe di Lampedusa's The Leopard). 
It must be explained as a success of sen- 
timent, because there is not much to grip 
the imagination in the somewhat dimly 
drawn characters of Mara, a young village 
girl, and Bébo, a 19-year-old Communist 
and former resistance fighter. Bébo left 
the partisans with a big pistol in his pock- 
et and a boy's pathetic notion that he 
could slay dragons with it. He swaggers 
about, beats up a Fascist priest, and 
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finally shoots the young son of a militia 
sergeant. Bébo thinks himself a hero; he 
knows simply that his victim was a non- 
Communist, therefore an enemy. Mara is 
indifferent; she does not really care much 


for Bébo or his problems. But when Bébo T s . : 

is sentenced to 14 years in jail, Mara de- L nless you hay e money to 
cides to stick by him. At the book’s end, . 
with seven years to go, she is still sticking. burn, vour best eneine 
It is a little hard to see why everyone in / o 


the novel—and apparently the author too . ° 

—considers Bébo a fine young man who protection isa brand of 
is down on his luck rather than a nasty 

young fanatic who has blown the skull off 


shen atenb PENNSYLVANIA 


THe Last Portace, by Walter O'Meara 
(289 pp.: Houghton Mifflin; $5). In 1789 


a ten-year-old boy named John Tanner Motor Oil 
was stolen from a frontier farm in Ken- 
tucky by a band of Ojibway Indians. Tan- 


with Nature’s Miracle Molecule 
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The Checker was built to last. But that’s not all. 
The Checker was built for comfort and economy, too. 





AvuTtHor O'MEARA 
Back at the frontier store. 


ner was raised by the tribe; he wore a 
breechcloth, carried a tomahawk, and 
married an Indian woman. But he never 
really felt at ease among the Indians, and, 
as a mature man, he found the same sense 
of alienation when he tried to return to 
the whites. In 1830 a U.S. Army doctor at 
Sault Ste. Marie recorded Tanner's narra- 
tive. To flesh out the account, Author 








O'Meara, a former advertising copywriter _— 
turned historical novelist, falls back on Many think the Checker was created solely , 
his formidable store of frontier lore and as an economy car, or for lasting value with- th anniversary 
suggests that the American Indian was out obsolescence... but this is only part CHEC KE K 
something less than nature's nobleman 

e.g., some tribes had a habit of roasting of the story. The new 40th Anniversary Perret 
captured children alive. But O'Meara can- | Checker has had a dash of elegance added : = CHECKER MOTORS CORP. 





S : z : 
not get away from the fact that he just to its saving ways and a full measure of H Dept. 70, Kelemazoo, Mich, . 
does not know enough about John ‘Tan- + . . . 
ner, who is made to sound more savant comfort now graces its living room size 4 Sietis . 
than savage. Other private journals kept interiors. We think you will find the brawny, ~ ee - 

; : 5 earn . ? : ‘ ——— = 
ee Marie oe ~ m3 -be-  built-to-last Checker was built to fulfill your § m - 
deviled Tanner eventually developed into . Fecpaad s 
a demented old man who finally disap- motoring needs, too. Marathon and Superba ~ State - 
peared while under suspicion of murder. Series in 4 door sedans and station wagons. . 
Loyally, O'Meara does not think he did it. | Please write for information. tPTTTTITTL LLL 
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Ready now... 


+ +.» your new 1962 Air Travel Card Personal Credit Direc- 
tory. Contains over 7,500 listings (double 1961) of hotels, 
motels, restaurants, car rental agencies, secretarial services 
and communications services which now honor your Air 
Travel Card for credit. Ask for it at your favorite airline. 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
IMPORTANT 
EXECUTIVES 







Out-of-town, top-level businessmen always 
stay at the famous Essex House, overlook- 
ing Central Park. They prefer its conven- 
ient location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum, All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $16 © Double from $20 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $30 
Chicago—F I epol M 6-2979 
Boston—LI berty 2-2036 
Los Angelese—D U nkirk 
Dallas—RI verside 7-5 
Toronto—EM pire 6-3313 
Montreci— V1 ctor 2-2969 


ESSEK vin 


BIS ner 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH +» NEW YORK 
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TIME'’s job, in a world that 
gets more complex all the time, 
is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the 


bottom of conflicting claims, 


to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the puffery, to try 
to get the facts right and to 
make the conclusions sound. 


ee 


from TIME Publisher's Letter 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch— Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 





ITIME LISTINGS 
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Merrill's Marauders. In its underkeyed 
account of jungle fighting and jungle hor- 
ror, this semi-documentary film signs with 
honor the ordeal of 3,000 U.S. volunteers 
fighting behind Japanese lines in Burma. 

The Miracle Worker. Anne Bancroft as 
Teacher Sullivan and Patty Duke as the 
child Helen Keller re-create their Broadway 
roles in what is possibly the most moving 
double performance ever recorded on film. 

A Taste of Honey is a heady pint of 
bitter drawn from that always leaky cask 
of discontent, the British working class. As 
a girl with a wit too many and a skin too 
few, Rita Tushingham may be the feminine 
cinema find of the year. 

Jules and Jim. In France, love makes 
the world go triangular. Director Francois 
Truffaut (The 400 Blows) translates the 
ways of two men with a maid into a film 
that is charming, sick, hilarious, depress- 
ing, wise and, most of the time, quite 
wonderful. 

The Counterfeit Traitor. In this supe- 
rior spy thriller, Allied Espionage Agent 
William Holden outwits some believable 
Nazi monsters. 

Five Finger Exercise probes the hurts in 
a blighted family that has risen from rags 
to wretchedness. 

Sweet Bird of Youth. A bottom-drawer 
Tennessee Williams play has been made 
into good Hollywood fare with a nice 
scenic feel for the Gulf Coast, and rock- 
solid performances by Geraldine Page as 
a has-been star and Paul Newman as her 
kept male. 

I Like Money. Peter Sellers in a ‘new 
film version of Marcel Pagnol’s Topaze— 
a little slow, but fey and funny. 

Joan of the Angels? The question mark 
is a salve to any who might be offended by 
this excellent Polish film about demons of 
eroticism loose in an Ursuline convent. 

Through a Glass Darkly. A brilliant anal- 
ysis of four lives—a father, his son, daugh- 
ter and son-in-law—by Sweden's Ingmar 
Bergman 





Wed., June 20 
Howard K. Smith: News and Comment 


(ABC, 7:30-8  p.m.).®© Summary of 
the week's most important items, with 
analysis. 

Westinghouse Presents (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Mildred Dunnock, Nancy Wick- 
wire, Margaret Leighton, Roy Poole, 
Ralph Bellamy and Kevin McCarthy in 
a drama about a woman's = readjust- 


ment to life after her discharge from a 
mental hospital. 

David Brinkley’s Journal (NBC, 10:30- 
11 p.m.). Brinkley visits Guantanamo Na- 
val Base in Cuba. Color. 

Fri., June 22 

Breakthrough (NBC, 9:30-10:30  p.m.). 
John Chancellor interviews psychiatrists 
and medical researchers who are seeking 
new ways of dealing with mental illness. 

Sun., June 24 

Meet the Professor (ABC, 2:30-3 p.m.). 
Dr. Jonas Salk will discuss new develop- 
* All times E.D.T. 
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ments in the field of polio vaccines 
and his new institute for advanced bio- 
logical studies. 

Issues and Answers (ABC. 4-4:30 
p.m.). Secretary of State Dean Rusk an- 
alyzes the outlook for war and peace in 
Europe and Southeast Asia. 

Meet the Press (NBC, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
Guest is Dr. Edward R. Annis, official 
spokesman of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Color. 

The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
The Great Stone Face celebrates his 14th 
anniversary on television with Steve Allen, 
Jack Benny, Red Buttons, Jerry Lewis, Phil 
Silvers and Kate Smith as guests. 

TV Guide Award Show (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). Dave Garroway as host, with Art 
Carney and Judy Holliday in sketches 
lampooning life with TV. Color. 

Face to Face (CBS, 9:30-10  p.m.). 
Warren Hull is host on a behind-the-news 
personality program coming from 
Hollywood. 

Show of the Week (NBC, 10-i! p.m.). 
That indestructible melodramatic farce, 
Seven Keys to Baldpate. 


Tues., June 26 


The Garry Moore Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). The show bows off for the season, 
and marks the last appearance of Carol 
Burnett as a regular. Guests: Alan King 
and Carol Haney. 

| THEATER | 
On Broadway 

A Funny Thing Happened on the Way 
to the Forum. Initially conceived by Plau- 
tus and cunningly performed by Zero 
Mostel, his fellow clowns and six delec- 
table houris, this zany burlesquerie is good 
for high, low, and furrowed brows. 

A Thousand Clowns, by Herb Gardner. 
Playwriting about nonconformism is the 
conformist thing to do these days. Fortu- 
nately, Herb Gardner brings verve, humor, 
and a freshly observant eye to the subject, 
and his cast, headed by Jason Robards Jr., 
could scarcely be improved upon. 

The Night of the Iguana, by Tennessee 
Williams. Four people work out their tor- 
mented destinies on a Mexican veranda in 
this New York Drama Critics Circle prize 
play. For sustained dramatic power, ten- 
sion and beauty, the second-act scenes 
between Margaret Leighton and Patrick 
O'Neal are unequaled on the current 
Broadway stage. 

A Man for All Seasons, by Robert Bolt. 
This New York Drama Critics Circle prize 
foreign play might have taken its theme 
from Shakespeare’s line, “Every subject's 
duty is the King’s, but every subject’s soul 
is his own.” Paul Scofield matchlessly ex- 
emplifies the subject, Sir Thomas More. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying slyly paints a mustache on 
the corporate image. Robert Morse powers 
this musical with his ebullient portrayal of 
an Org Man rocketing to the top. 


Off Broadway 

Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung 
You in the Closet and I'm Feelin’ So Sad, 
by Arthur Kopit. An evening of surrealis- 
tic foolery on the topic of why Mom is a 
witch. Goofy, oomphy Barbara Harris is 
the Lolita of off Broadway. 

Brecht on Brecht. This revue-styled 
evening of aphorisms, songs, scenes and 
poems is a generally exciting introduction 
to a master of 20th century theater. 
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Best Reading 

Letting Go, by Philip Roth. The talent- 
ed satirist of Goodbye, Columbus has pro- 
duced a long novel on the troubles of the 
university young; page by page, it is a de- 
light of flawless dialogue and sour wit, but 
taken in sum it is another solemn novel 
about a young man lured by the sirens 
of Meaninglessness. 

Death of a Highbrow, by Frank Swin- 
nerton. The surviving member of a pair of 
old literary feudists is led, by his antago- 
nist’s death, to some uncomfortable con- 
clusions about his own life. One of the 
best novels of a writer whose work is too 
little appreciated. 

Pale Fire, by Vladimir Nabokoy. A bril- 
liantly clever arrangement of mirrors, trap 
doors and hidden staircases bamboozles 
readers, critics and perhaps characters in 
this thoroughly eccentric novel, most of 
which is in the form of a windy gloss of 
an old poet's last work, by an academic 


woodenhead who may or may not be the | 


deposed, homosexual ex-king of a land 
called Zembla. 

The Reivers, by William Faulkner. In a 
marvelously comic book, the sage of Yok- 
napatawpha County matches Mark Twain 
as a teller of tall stories. 

An Unofficial Rose, by Iris Murdoch. 
Should old Hugh Peronett sell the Tin- 
toretto and take up with his ex-mistress? 
In this intriguing novel of upper-class 
amorousness, the answer leads to further 
questions, some of them philosophic. 

Saint Francis, by Nikos Kazantzakis. 
The late great Greek novelist restores 
agony of soul to a saint too often por- 
trayed as sickly sweet. 

The Wax Boom, by George Mandel. 
A complex, absorbing narrative about a 
hard-driven infantry company in combat. 

Ship of Fools, by Katherine Anne Por- 
ter. A_ brilliant, uncompromising portrait 
of human folly afloat and ashore. 

Shut Up, He Explained, selections from 
Ring Lardner edited by Babette Rosmond 
and Henry Morgan. A justly famous U.S. 
satiric wit happily revisited. 

Patriotic Gore, by Edmund Wilson. A 
searching study of Northern and Southern 
writers as they reacted to the brutalities 
of the Civil War. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


. Ship of Fools, Porter (1, last week) 
Youngblood Hawke, Wouk (4) 

Franny and Zooey, Salinger (2) 

The Bull from the Sea, Renault (5) 

The Fox in the Attic, Hughes (6) 
Devil Water, Scton (8) 

The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (3) 
. The Big Laugh, O'Hara 

. A Prologue to Love, Caldwell (7) 

. Chairman of the Bored, Streeter 


NONFICTION 


. The Rothschilds, Morton (1) 

My Life in Court, Nizer (2) 

. Calories Don’t Count, Taller (3) 
The Guns of August, Tuchman (6) 

. Conversations with Stalin, Djilas (10) 
In the Clearing, Frost (4) 

. Six Crises, Nixon (5) 

. Scott Fitzgerald, Turnbull (8) 

The Last Plantagenets, Costain 

. The Making of the President 1960, 
White 
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EATON ¢ 
HOWARD 


STOCK FUND 


123" QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
7 CENTS A SHARE 


BALANCED FUND 


121st QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
9 CENTS A SHARE 
Dividends payable June 22 to shareholders 


of record at 4:30 P.M., June 8, 1962. 
24 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





mS, Rich... moist... 
© mildly aromatic 


the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 





AMERICA’S 
FOURTH LARGEST 
SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

NOW PAYS 4%! 


4%% interest (current annual rate), paid or com- 
pounded quarterly. = Accounts insured to $10,000 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, a permanent agency of the United States 
Government. ® Savings earn interest from date 
received when held through any quarter. # Savings 
postmarked by the 10th earn interest from the 
first. @ Airmail postage paid both ways. # 
America’s fourth largest savings and loan asso- 
clation; assets over $460,000,000, reserves over 
$37,000,000." Member of the Great Western Finan- 
cial Group, whose consolidated assets are over 
one billion dollars. 


Great Western Savings and Loan Association 

B. Lewis, National Dept. 

P.O. Box 54228, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

() Please open my Savings Account at Great 
Western Savings. | enclose (1) check, [1] money 
order in the amount of $____>__ 
(C Please send additional information. 

Name 
Address 
City 





Zone ___ State 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
SAVINGS 









The Sparkle Corps 























You’ll see 
the woman’s touch 
at 4000 stops 


on the way 


to Century 21 


If you're one of the thousands who drive 
to Seattle’s World's Fair this year, you 
may never personally meet any of the 


girls of Union Oil’s Sparkle Corps. 


But when, on the way to Century 21, you 
stop at any of Union’s 4000 service 
stations in the West, you'll know the 
Sparkle Corps has been there. 


You can tell by the sparkling white, blue 
and orange stations and the spotless rest 
rooms. That's the Sparkle Corps’ job: to 
make sure the rest rooms are immaculate 
and to rate the entire station for both 


cleanliness and safety. 


We created the Sparkle Corps because 
we know that clean rest rooms and a safe 
station are as important to you as The 
Finest gasoline and service. 

That’s how America’s competitive econ- 
omy works: you have to make things con- 
stantly better for your customers before 


you can make any progress for yourself. 


YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: Chair- 
man of the Board, Union Oil Company, 
Union Oil Center, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


A FEW OF OUR GIRLS FROM UNION'S NORTHWEST SPARKLE COnPS 


Union Oil Company cr casrorsis § 
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More than 

my heart sank 
when I took 

a logger’s dare! 





Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


1. “Lassumed Ud be a spectator during Logging 
Champion Time in Vancouver,” writes Jerry Han 
sen, an American friend of Canadian Club, “But 
when a logger dared me to joust, | could either con 


fess to cold feet or risk an icy bath. I took the chal 






lenge. He led me to the Sooke River, teeth-chatter 
ing all year. We of four 
fastened logs. Someone ha ong, unwieldy 

tipped with burlap. My only chance was to get 
in a quick, surprise thrust 





HIRAM WALKER @ SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 


pr 


a Cheshire 






I 





2. “We got set. Then a voice yelled, 
Go! The loge 


le. I heft 
en he feinted with his shoulder, Au waters! 


tomatically, | leaned back. He handled 
his pole like 


4. “il changed clothes and we went to the Sooke Harbour House 


G , 
Canadian Cll’ 





3. “Reeling, | tried to get my guard up. He 





er came on, sure-footed as crouched, then sent his pole at my shoulder with 
and grinning just as a marksman’s accuracy. My feet shot out—a 
weapon awkwardly split secon ter | was up to my neck in icy 





I scrambled back to the lo 
to the laughter of the audience. The whole con 


a cue stick as he lunged test took no longer than 30 seconds 


where we toasted with 


ir favorite Canadian Club.” Why this whisky’s universal popularity? No other 
whisky in the world rewards you with such distinetive flavor — because no other whisky tastes 
quite like Canadian Club. World's lightest whisky, too you can stay with it all evening 
long —in short ones before dinner, in tall ones after. Try Canadian Club tonight 


6 years old+ Imported in bottle from Canada 


WPORTED BY 


An overnight stop is qa vacation at Your Host oF THE HIGHWAYS . . . because 


you can count on comfortable, pleasant sur- 


a Howa rd Johnson's Motor Lodge roundings, inviting facilities and good food to 


break up that long drive. And always at 


Howard Johnson’s sensible prices, too. 


y 
LOCATION SITES ARE DESIRED by the Howard 
Johnson Company for Company operated restaurants, 
In addition, a limited number of franchi are 
available to selected operators for both Restaurants 


and Motor Lodges. For information write Howard Restaurants Motor Lodges 


Johnson's, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Host of the Highways 





